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Vol. XXIII. 
MADAME RUPPERT’S FACE 
BLEACH. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH HER ADVERTIS- 
ING MANAGER—THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF A LARGE BUSINESS— 
HOW THE “FACE BLEACH” WAS 
FIRST ADVERTISED—LECTURES TO 
LADIES AN IMPORTANT FACTOR— 
OTHER INTERESTING DETAILS. 


Mr. L. L. Hill, the advertising man- 
ager of Madame Anna Ruppert, the 
complexion spe- 
cialist, has the rep- 
utation of being 
an enthusiast on 
advertising, with 
an experience of | 
fifteen years tohis | 
credit, and as that 
experience is said 
to be both vast 
and varied, a 
PRINTERS’ INK 
representative 
waited upon him 
at his offices, 6 
East Fourteenth 
street, the other 
day with a view to 
drawing out Mr. 
Hill upon adver- 
tising matters, and 
getting an interest- 
ing story from him. 
Mr. Hillis not par- 
tial to interviews 
and does not care 
about publicity. 
But, succumbing 
to the blandishments of the representa- 
tive of the Little Schoolmaster, he ex- 
pressed himself as ready to talk. The 
reporter asked . 

“When was the Face Bleach put 
on the market, Mr. Hill, and where ?” 

“In 1883, in Chicago. Madame Rup- 
pert tested the Bleach repeatedly in 
private before introducing it to the 
public. When thoroughly satisfied as 
to its merits it was decided to place it 
on the market. Our first ad was a 
full page in the old Chicago 7 mes.” 
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“Did its results justify you in con- 
tinuing ?” 

“ Yes, it exceeded our anticipations, 
and we then began advertising in the 
other Chicago papers. Madame Rup- 
pert and myself believed in advertis- 
ing big if at all. Consequently we 
have always used large spaces. If 
you want to strike the crowd strike 
them heavy; give them an ad that can 
be seen, heard and felt, so to speak.” 

“Then you don’t believein small ads?” 

“No, sir. Ihave 
always found that, 
other things con- 
sidered, the bigger 
the ad the bigger 
the results. What’s 
the use of catching 
one fish with a lit- 
tle net when a big- 
ger one will catch 
a hundred ?” 

“But the cost 
is proportionately 
greater?” 

“ No, it isn’t. In 
the majority of in- 
stances the bigger 
the space I buy the 
lower the rate I 
pay. Besides, the 
public admires en- 
terprise in an ad- 
vertiser, and if he 
makes an impos- 
ing show people 
are more apt to be 
interested than if 
he made a timid 
bid for publicity in a few lines.” 

“ When did you open the New York 
Qffice ?” 

“Ten years ago. We first adver- 
tised in the New York papers in 1888. 
We used the World and Press, and 
the ads were placed for us by Mrs. 
Macdonald, then connected with the 
advertising end of some of the New 
York dailies. The lady is now in the 
Klondike, I believe.” 

“Did you expect to do a better busi- 
ness in New York?” 
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“Naturally. Besides, our coming here 
was part of a plan Madame Ruppert had 
and which we immediately carried out. 
This was to reach the very best New 
York society, which,of course,means the 
best in America. In order to do this 
we sent out thousands of dainty circu- 
lars to the names in the Elite Direct- 
ory. These were followed by beauti- 
fully engraved cards of invitation to 
hear Madame Ruppert lecture on the 
‘Complexion’ at the Fifth Avenue 
Theater. The theater was crowded 
with a large and ultra-fashionable au- 
dience that manifested the greatest in- 
terest in what the lecturer said. Those 
lectures, afterwards repeated by special 
request, made us many friends in New 
York, and induced Madame Ruppert to 
lecture later at the Tremont Temple in 
Boston, and the Chestnut Street Thea- 
ter in Philadelphia, at both of which 
places her New York success was 
duplicated. Many steady customers 
of the best society in New York, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia are still on our 
books as a‘result of those lectures nine 
years ago.” 

“When you came to New York you 
enlarged your advertising territory?” 

“Yes, we gradually extended all over 
the country, establishing branch offices 
in large cities and advertising in the 
newspapers by half and whole pages.” 

“You found that this paid you?” 

“We kept at it until it did pay us. 
It is of no use to fire a shot and run 
away. We stood to our guns and kept 
on firing until we had captured the 
place. We knew the value of our 
goods, and that a single trial would 
mean a regular customer. Hence we 
bent all our energies to secure that sin- 
gle trial.” 

“ Does your Face Bleach rea//y help 
the complexion, Mr. Hill?” 

“ Well, I suppose ‘most advertisers 
have to answer similar questions about 
their goods, and yet they are irritating 
questions. The best way to answer 
yours is by asking you another. Do 
you suppose that well-known society 
people, representing both the wealth 
and brains of this city, would keep on 
sending their checks year after year 
for the Face Bleach if they did not 
derive actual benefit from it? You 
may look at the letters yourself, but 
remember the names are not for pub- 
lication.” 

Mr. Hill here handed from a file a 
number of letters that unquestionably 
came from the Fifth avenue houses of 





many of New York’s multi-million- 
aires, and he showed the reporter sev- 
eral checks that bore the signatures of 
well-known society women. 

This prompted the question : 

“ Which New York paper have you 
found best for your business, Mr. 
Hill?” 

“The Mail and Express has, per- 
haps, yielded us the best returns. It 
goes to a good class of people, the 
class we want, and it is a paper that 
really reaches the homes—there is no 
doubt of it.” 

“Do you get your society patrons 
from that paper?” 

“ Possibly—some, but as I told you 
before, many of our fashionable New 
York customers came to us through 
the lectures. Then again, we have 
used the Herald, and that goes to a 
good class of people too.” 

“You have used the magazines 
also?” 

“ Oh, yes, largely, all of them, and 
also many of the illustrated weeklies.” 

“Which of the magazines yielded 
you the best returns ?” 

“Even if I knew it would not be 
fair for me to answer the question. If 
you should quote me as saying that 
any particular magazine had been bet- 
ter than another, my words might lead 
other advertisers astray.” 

“In what way?” 

“You can’t judge either magazines 
or newspapers indiscriminately in that 
way. Mediums that are really good 
for our business—which, you should 
remember, is a peculiar one—might be 
utterly worthless to other advertisers. 
The newspapers and magazines that 
have paid us might not pay others, 
and those that have been useless to us 
might yield big returns to some adver- 
tisers. You know a great deal de- 
dends on what is advertised, no mat- 
ter what medium you are considering.” 

“Do you prepare your own ads, Mr. 
Hill ?” 

“Mostly, yes. I have tried some of 
the so-called experts, but their work 
has never brought in the results that 
we have obtained from my own work. 
Possibly this is because my entire at- 
tention is given to the subject and I 
concentrate all my efforts on producing 
successful ads.” 

“Your sales, like your advertising, 
are subject to seasons, I presume?” 

“Yes. Spring and summer are our 
best seasons. They constitute two- 
thirds of our business year, and ex- 
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perience has taught me that adver- 
tising in fall and winter does not pro- 
duce the desired results.” 

“Have you ever done any outdoor 
advertising ?” 

“No, and we don’t intend to. I can 
not be made to believe that either 
paint or posters are good for our busi- 
ness. We aim almost exclusively at 
reaching the better classes of the fair 
sex, and I do not think that wall and 
fence advertising appeals to them. Be- 
sides, we have a story to tell in each 
ad we put out, and outside advertising 
must be brief to be successful. Under- 
stand, I am not decrying outdoor ad- 
vertising, except as it relates to my 
business. I believe it is a very good 
thing for many advertisers, but, as I 
said before, in choosing the medium 
the thing to be advertised must be 
considered.” 

“What is your idea of giving or 
sending samples of your goods ?” 

“TI think it is a very good plan. In 
the first place it conveys the idea that 
you have an honest confidence in your 
own goods. Secondly, it secures a trial 
of your goods, which, if meritorious, 
is certain to lead to future Custom, and 
thirdly, it impresses the public with 
your generosity, and removes the pop- 
ular impression that all advertisers are 
‘graballs.’ Again, it is but fair to the 
public that it should first try a strange 
article that you want it to buy. Sam- 
pling is a costly process,but it pays, and 
pays well, provided, of course, that 
your goods are all right.” 

“Do you use many country newspa- 
pers ?” 

“Quite a number, yet in spite of 
their low rates it would surprise you to 
learn that they do not pay us so well, 
proportionately, as the city papers. 
The bulk of our trade, in fact, is 
among the society ladies of the big 
cities throughout the country.” 

“T presume that druggists generally 
handle your goods ?” 

“ Yes, and department stores also, 
and the latter sell ten times as much 
as the former. Nevertheless, we sell 
a vast quantity of goods by mail. Ladies 
prefer to deal with us direct, even 
though they can buy our goods at cut 
rates in some of the stores. They are 
perhaps, somewhat timid about asking 
in person for the Face Bleach. It is 
a much easier matter to send for it by 
mail, in spite of the extra cost.” 

“T must thank you, Mr. Hill, for the 
courtesy of this interview.” 


“PRINTERS’ INK is welcome to 
know what I know about the advertis- 
ing of our goods. Kindly give my 
compliments to the Little Schoolmas- 
ter.” Joun S. GREy. 


IN THEATER PROGRAMMES. 

The Dramatic News, of New York, thus 
caricatures the present tendency to put the 
name of everybody, down to stage carpenter, 
on the theater programme: 

The coal for this theater is supplied by Dry 
Heat & Company. Orders received at the 
box office, 

Miss Bingham’s gowns were made by Rimp- 
son, Brawford & Rimpson. You will notice 
the Empress Eugenie lace on the front. Or- 
ders for duplicates received at the box office. 

The souvenirs used at the one millionth per- 
formance of Mickey Finn were donated by 
Booham & Company, and can be duplicated at 
eight cents each. Orders received at the box 
office. 

The soap in the ladies’ parlor is from Sears. 
Try acake. Colored attendant will supply you 
at five cents a dozen. 

The cigarettes given away in the smoking- 
room are donated by Smoker & Joker. Take 
a box home with you. 

The stock company at this theater eat nothing 
but Juyler’s candies. They are the best. Ask 
Jack Kahn. 

The testimonials printed on another page of 
this programme of Jojodont are genuine. Write 
the firm and they will pay you for whatever you 
chose to say about their dentrifice whether you 
use it or not. 

The finger nails of Miss Walsh are daily 
manicured at the establishment of Isabelle 
Passidy on West Twenty-third street. 

The presswork of this theater is done by 





Charles McTreachy. It is artistic and novel. 
——_ 
MIXED. 


Assistant—Why, Mr. Cook, what’s the mat- 
ter? You look worried. 

Mr. Cook—Great Scott, man! You have 
put the living skeleton museum illustrations in 
the baby-food advertisements.—Pea?son’s. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE FUTURE. 
We have just purchased and received a full 
font of the very largest scare-head type ever 











forged for any newspaper. Hereafter readers 
of the Enterprise will get bigger war reports 
than are printed by any other journal in town, 
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The Little Schoolmaster 
in the Art of Advertising, 
to celebrate the Tenth 
Anniversary of his_ birth, 
will issue a 


JUBILE 
NUMBER 


on the 6th day of July. 
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ADVERTISING RATES 
FOR THE JUBILEE NUMBER ABOVE ANNOUNCED: 


Classified Advertisements (no display), 25 cents a line. 
Displayed Advertisements, 50c. a line, or $100 a page. 
Special Positions, 25 per cent extra, if granted. 
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POSTERS AND THE PUBLIC 
MOOD 


By Edith R. Gerr Y. 

The location value of a poster or 
billboard is generally measured by the 
number of people who are supposed 
to pass by it, though it seems to me 
that it should be measured by the 
frame of mind in which the crowd is 
most likely to be when it passes the 
spot. All that a poster may possibly 
do is make an impression. The mind 
is most receptive and impressions of 
all sorts are easiest made when it is 
in a happy condition and free from 
thought on any particular subject. If 
a man’s mind is busy with any special 
subject he may look at signs, or he 
may not; but whether he does or not 
it will make no difference—no impres- 
sion will have been made. 

A poster or a billboard is like the 
advertising solicitor of a newspaper. 
The solicitor calls regularly to see the 
patrons of his paper, simply to remind 
them tha¢ he is on earth. If he catches 
his man when he is not busy he has an 
opportunity to say a word or two, 
which, even if it is not remembered, 
certainly makes a slight impression. 
If he catches his man busy he gets a 
disturbed glare from a man who is 
shutting from his mind every thought 
which does not pertain to the work on 
hand—and is promptly forgotten. 

The poster is simply an adv ertising 
solicitor of the stationary sort. All it 
can do is to say: “ Here I am—please 
don’t forget me”; but it must say it 
in a short, sharp, sudden way, after the 
manner of the posters which run right 
against one’s eyes at the foot of the 
elevated station stairs, or it must wait 
for the receptive condition of mind to 
produce results. 

The space at the terminus of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, both on this side 
and across the river, is looked upon as 
a regular Klondike. The owners 
want lots of money for it, the agents 
come next, and though the end man 
wants it badly he doesn’t want to pay 
quite so much for it. It is considered 
desirable simply because such enor- 
mous crowds of people pass there 
daily. But the crowds who pass daily 
are mainly composed of working peo- 
ple—people who cross the bridge with 
a distinct object in their minds, who 
are hastening to their work, many of 
them late, and, moreover, who have 
crossed so many times that they know 
the route by heart and much prefer to 
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read the latest war news to gazing at 
the scenery. At night it is worse. 
Any one who has crossed the Bridge 
at night and has been inextricably 
tangled up with the mass of struggling, 
squirming humanity which congregates 
there will readily acknowledge that 
there is little room for profitable ad- 
vertising impression. Each person re- 
gards the one whose elbows are pierc- 
ing his side as his bitter enemy, and 
each has but one thought in mind—to ! 
get home and get something to eat. 
I do not deny that the space down '! 
there is valuable, for very many stran- 
gers make that their first sight-seeing 
trip, but I do believe it is not as valu- 
able as it is claimed to be. If a poster 
could be suddenly thrust before the 
eyes of each person who crosses the 
Bridge, as is the case at the elevated 
stations, then indeed it would be worth 
its weight in gold; but it is impossible. 

In sight of promenades and in view 
of the home portion of a city seems to 
me the most valuable space for out- 
door advertising. The Boulevard 
seems to me particularly valuable, for 
thousands of cyclers pass there daily; 
their minds are bound to be in a re- 
ceptive condition, and their eyes are 
open for anything that comes along. 
Besides the wheels, there are endless 
carriages and many pedestrians; and 
the crowds here are out for amuse- 
ment, though of no definite kind. 

If it were possible to measure the 
results obtained from the various loca- 
tiens, I believe that the apparent merit 
of many spaces would dwindle like 
dew before the sun. 

Se 
SHOWING A SAMPLE. 
The Hartford (Conn.) Post uses a column to 
address business men on the subject of adver- 
tising. Unlike most self-advertising of this 


character, the Post shows the size of spaces 
certain sums will buy, thus: 





E YOUR... 

ADVERTISESFIENT 

: INA 

Space This Size, 
Every Day for 
One Year, 


$75 | 


WILL COST 
Bassas sbsbsbsbbaa’ | LsAbE 

Evidently the Pos? sticks to its rate card, 
such a plan as this would be provocative 
trouble.— Newspaperdom. 











HAPHAZARD never ‘accomplished as much as 
system, Hit-and-miss will not beat regularity 
in the race for publicity.— The Bil/poster, 
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‘All the News That’s Fit to Print.’’ 


To the Editor of The New York Times! 

Rest assured that I shall never willingly 
exist without a copy daily of THE New YorK 
Times. At home or abro d I have probably 
not failed ten times in thirty-three years to 
scan its abundant creasures of news and knowl- 
edge and wholesome suggestion. Rich as it 
has been, I consider that its value has been 
fairly doubled by the addition of your up-to- 
da e literary and art supplements of Saturday 
and Sunday. Wesiop it herein our Alabama 
winier home only to resume it in New York. 

FRANK FULLER. 


Daphne, Ala., June 1, 1898. 


In many thousands 
of the best homes 
in New York and 
Brooklyn THe New 
York Times is the 
only morning news- 


paper admitted. 
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HONESTY IN MEDICINE ADS. 


I have been writing the ads for a 
prosperous business firm exclusively on 
salary for the last eight years. Their 
business prosperity must be my reply 
as to the success of these ads. Their 
ads have been simply newspaper “ read- 
ers,” supplemented by unadorned pam- 
phlets. The policy I have adhered to, 
from beginning to end, is as follows: 

I am an utilitarian. Anything that 
“works” is good enough for me. If 
this universe was so constructed that 
lying or exaggeration would pay, in the 
long run, I should certainly adopt that 
policy. It is my solemn conviction 
that it is not so constructed. I try to 
tell the truth and avoid all exaggera- 
tion, simply because it pays to do so. 
A lie, in its action upon society and in 
its, reaction upon the individual who 
tells it, never pays for itself. It costs 
more than it earns. A lie may have a 
precarious and short-lived success, but 
it is builded upon the sand. A lie can 
not be made to match anything but 
another lie. Probability is a savor; 
the stronger it is made, the better it is 
liked. Improbability is becoming more 
and more intolerable to the average 
mind. The simple truth is the best 
diction. The simple truth is the high- 
est eloquence. The simple truth finds 
the greatest response. Even fiction 
must dress itself in the robes of prob- 
ability to find a reading to-day. I 
would give more for one misspelled, 
ungrammatical, badly written testi- 
monial, if it be a genuine, unpaid, un- 
solicited testimonial, than for a wag- 
onload of adjectives that originated in 
the brain of some advertiser. 

Probability is a subtle essence that 
pervades the structure of statements 
that are actually true. The form of 
such statements can be imitated, but 
they will always lack that peculiar 
spirit which carries conviction. The 
secret of advertising is to have some 
thing worth telling; then tell it as 
tersely, as naively, as possible. It is 
the unsophisticated that mainly read 
advertisements. The unsophisticated 
truth reaches them best. Incredulity 
is their natural state of mind. Over- 
statement excites their distrust. If 
they buy, they buy in spite, and not 
by aid, of such advertising. 

Nine-tenths of all effective adver- 
tising is the word of friend to friend, 
of neighbor to neighbor. Where the 
grandiloquent ad and artistic picture 
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has failed to convince, the simple 
statement of an acquaintance has done 
the business. The sophisticated or 
semi-sophisticated are more easily 
fooled with sophistries and specious 
arguments than the unsophisticated 
are. Where this class is mainly aimed 
at, as in special sales in the larger 
cities, lying doubtless has fitful and 
temporary success. But the firm which 
resorts to it habitually will soon find 
its success undermined by the silent 
but ceaseless word of mouth that is 
being passed from person to person 
who has been fooled. 

I do not wish to be classed as a 
Pharisee by saying that I am honest. 
For the sake of avoiding such an im- 
putation, let me deny that I hold hon- 
esty as a sentiment. I do not wish to 
go any further than to say that I be- 
lieve honesty to be the best policy. 
Honesty is a mental adjustment to a 
rational universe. Anything more or 
less than downright honesty is a species 
of intellectual fallacy which will be- 
come extinct by the slow but fatal 
action of that law known as the “ sur- 
vival of the fittest.".—Advertising Ex- 
perience, Chicago, Lil. 


[Booklets 


SELL GOODS 


when plainly and 
convincingly written, 
artistically illustrated 
and properly printed on 
the right kind of paper. 


=| attend to the whole business 











—Write, illustrate and print at- 
tractive and convincing book- 
lets, and my prices are moderate. 
Give me an idea of what you 
want and I will submit a sample 
booklet, together with a rough 
sketch of what I think will suit 
you; which will cost you nothing. 


= Wm. Johnston, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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The hot pursuit among newspapers nowadays 


is after the phenomenal—the unique. 
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Indianapolis 
News ~ 


holds the distinction of larger bon 
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be " city, than any other America 
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A word to the wise 


advertiser is sufficient. 
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CITY ANDCOUNTRY BUYERS. 


During a recent conversation of the 
Little Schoolmaster with a well-known 
publisher of a popular monthly, the 
question came up as to the present de- 
mands and expectations of advertisers. 

“ They are strangely inconsistent,” 
he said. “When they are offered 
good city circulation they declare that 
they don’t want it. The real reason is 
that they can’t trace results from it. 
City people who see certain things ad- 
vertised go to their dealer and buy 
them. The jobber supplies the dealer, 
but by the time orders are duplicated 
to the head office from the jobber, the 
advertiser has lost track of the results 
locally as compared with local adver- 
tising. Moreover, when a manufact- 
urer is using several mediums in one 
city, how is he to determine by the 
sales which pay him and which do not ? 
The jobbers buy from him and supply 
the whole of the retailers in the city. 
He can/not therefore trace results to 
any particular medium. 

“With country circulation it is en- 
tirely different. Ninety-five per cent 
of country readers are out of the reach 
of stores, and so they write direct to 
the advertiser for what they want. 
This means a heavy mail for the ad- 
vertiser, and that is what he wants. 
The rural purchaser buys at the retail 
price, and so saves to the manufacturer 
all intermediate profits. Moreover, a 
big mail is tangible evidence of busi- 
ness. It makes the advertiser ¢hik he 
is doing a big trade whether he really 
is or not. 

“ Personally I have not the slightest 
doubt but that one day’s city sales are 
worth more than the sales in a vast 
territory of country, but it is hard to 
make some advertisers believe this. 
The city goods are already sold to the 
jobbers, and are therefore out of the 
manufacturer’s hands, but the daily 
mail, with its cash orders, makes him 
attach too much importance to the 
country buyers. 

“ Nevertheless, the advertiser’s be- 
lief in direct sales is daily growing 
stronger, and the managers of publi- 
cations like mine, knowing that they 
have to give the advertiser just what 
he wants, are at present neglecting the 
cities and are concentrating their ef- 
forts upon the building up of a large 
rural circulation. Perhaps the reac- 
tion will set in later on, but at pres- 
ent the solicitor who wants to catch a 





contract has to talk up his vast coun- 
try circulation in order to getit. If 
you don’t believe me, ask some of the 
boys.” 


senmatpecna stile tasscncensatad 
THE BEST MAIL ORDER DAILY. 

It is well known among mail order adver- 
tisers, both East and West, that the Chicago 
Record is bringing better returns than any 
other Chicago daily. It covers a very large 
territory. It is said that one-half of its enor- 
mous circulation is read by people outside of 
Chicago and suburbs, which accounts for ad- 
vertisers using its columns sometimes getting in- 

uiries and orders from nearly every county of 
the Western States, even from remote counties 
of Wyoming and Idaho. 

The Chicago Record recently published 
from official statements, of moneys paid to the 
post-office, for carrying newspapers, figures 
which fully explain why mail order advertisers 
usually obtain splendid returns from every 
large territory. There is no daily in the West 
that pays as much postal fees as the Chicago 
Record. We quote from that paper the follow- 
ing advertisers’ report : 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 20.—The mail 
circulation of a newspaper can be determined 
with something very near accuracy by its post- 
age bills. Each edition when delivered at the 
post-office is weighed in sacks, and the postage 
is paid in bulk, at the rate of one per cent per 
pound, and not upon the number of copies. 
Therefore, to ae up a pound, it takes a 
larger number of the Chicago Record than of 
the heavy blanket sheets printed by newspa- 
pers having Sunday issues 

The following statement from the official 
records of the Post-Office Department shows 
the amount of money paid by the newspapers 
of Chicago, Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia, as postage upon their mail circula- 
tion, during the year 1897, and demonstrates 
that the Chicago Record has by far the largest 
mail circulation of any newspaper in the United 
States, perhaps the largest in the world, 

New York World.....+2+++....00: ‘ 
eS rere 

New York Journal...... hea 
Chicago Tribune........ 
Chicago Times-Herald.. 
Chicago Inter-Ocean.... 
New York Tribune.... 





30,506.28 
23,393.79 


















New York Herald....... 20,705.54 
Chicago Chronicle....... 20,654.16 
Philadelphia Record .... + 13,723.78 
Boston Globe.........- a6 11,609.02 
kL ee rer 10,370.50 
Re eS ee 9,142.93 
NEN RI entcdccdccesccces - 8,377.02 
Philadelphia Inquirer ........... + 7294.51 
Boston Journal.......eseeeeeeees 5,807.32 
New York Times 5,008.50 
Philadelphia Press... 4,833.24 
Philadelphia I edger. 3,597-22 
Philadelphia Times. 2,880.90 
New York Mail and Expre Ss. 2,795.30 
Chicago Staatz-Zeitung......... «++ 2,239.04 
ch). jf eee 2,153.88 
eer 2,074.80 
Boston Post........ 1,294.85 
Boston Advertiser. ++ 1,155.50 
eS | ee ae 1,095.44 
Boston Record 871.61 





—The Sensiad Order Journal. 


SOMETIMES T TRUE IN ADVERTISING 
I have always thought that more true force 
of persuasion might be obtained by rightly 
choosing and arranging what others have said 
than by painfully saying it again in one’s own 
way.—Ruskin. 
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Y THE SAN FRANCISCO 


CALL 


J. D. SPRECKELS, Proprietor 
W. S. LEAKE, Manager 





PUBLISHED 
EVERY MORNING 
IN THE YEAR 


The recognized family paper. 
In perfect touch with the best 
business elements of California 


CIRCULATION 


exceepsh [} 000 . . DAILY 


Correspondents of unquestioned ability 
Direct telegraphic communication with 
New York, Chicago and Washington 





For sample copies, rates and further information, 
address DAVID ALLEN, Eastern Representative, 
188 World Bldg., New York w% C. GEO. KROGNESS, 


W Marquette Building, Chicago. q 
“Ys 3 ef 
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: STORE MANAGEMENT. 
make merchandising more proftabie by a judicious system of adverting nt ow 


By Chas. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give a 
upon any subject discussed in this department. PRINTERS’ LW) 


F. Fones. 


Address Chas. F F. Jones, care 








I am in receipt of a letter the gen- 
eral substance of which is given be- 
low. It explains itself, and may be 
interesting to some of the stores in 
smaller cities where some kind of win- 
dow exhibition is thought to be a de- 
sirable thing. 

“ EvenInG TELEGRAM.” 

West Superior, Wis., March 21, 1808. 

Chas. F. Jones, care of Printers’ Ink, N.Y.: 

DEAR Str—We send herewith an idea for a 
window device, which may be adapted else- 
where effectively and which we believe to be 
entirely new. Affine wire is stretched in the 
window fromthe floor to the ceiling. This wire 
is run through the center of a paper balloon in 
such a way as to hold the balloon in an upright 
position and allow it to slide up and down on 
the wire. A hole is cut in the floor of the win- 
dow anda lighted lamp is placed directly under- 
neath the low end of the wire, concealed 
from the view of those standing on the outside of 
the window. The heat of the lamp keeps the 
balloon in constant motion. The balloon rises 
to the ceiling, then cooling, settles again to the 
floor to rise again in a short time as soon as the 
air in it becomes sufficiently heated. If the 
wire is fine enough not to be noticed and the 
lamp is carefully concealed it will cause a good 
deal of comment. Yours truly, 

EveninG TELEGRAM Co. 
Kirby Thomas, Manager. 
*, * 


My experience Sen me to ro 
that the most. serious mistake that 
business men make in their advertising 
is in not giving a reason for the state- 
ment which they make. The public 
generally are not disposed to take the 
business man’s mere word that certain 
facts are so. Unless he can clinch 
these facts by telling why they are so, 
and giving a reason that the public can 
understand and appreciate, it is usu- 
ally the case that the facts will lose 
half their force. I recently had an ex- 
perience with a collar manufacturer 
which may explain the point. This 
manufacturer came to me and, in talk- 
ing about his merchandise, stated that 
he wished to say in his advertisements 
that his collars would button on to the 
shirt much easier than the ordinary 
collar. I told him that such a state- 


ment as this in an advertisement was 
good enough in its way, but was not 
very apt to carry conviction with it, 
unless he could tell why his collar 
should button easier than any other 
collar, 


His advertisements in the past 





had largely failed—perhaps because he 
only made mere statements without 
giving reasons why his statements 
were true. He then explained to me 
that the reason why his collar buttoned 
easier than any other was because 
around the button-hole the inside lin- 
ens were omitted. This made the 
collar thinner at the button-hole than 
it was anywhere else, and naturally 
the collar button would slip through 
easier, as the button-hole would give 
easy, although the rest of the collar 
remained perfectly stiff. Thus the 
fact that the collar buttoned easier 
could be very clearly understood when 
the reason was given, but would not 
be very convincing without the reason. 

In writing advertisements, if you 
will remember to give reasons for 


facts, the facts will be much more 
convincing. * 

LexinGcton, Ky., —- —. 
Charles F. Jones, New York: 


Dear Sitr—I have a carriage store, and 
while business is very good I a like to make 
it better. For the past few months I have been 
reading Printers’ INK, particularly your de- 
partment, and think perhaps you can suggest 
some way to improve my business without my 
having to use the newspapers. I don’t care to do 
any newspaper advertising, but if there is any 
way of getting a list of names to whom it would 
pay to send a nice circular, I would be glad for 
you to suggest it. I do not sell anything but 
carriages and buggies. My goods being the 
best, only appeal to well-to-do people. Please 
leave my name out in answering. Yours truly, 


Our correspondent is very much like 
the man who went to the doctor and 
told him that he had been suffering 
with chills for a long time and would 
like to have the doctor suggest some 
remedy to cure him. He states, how- 
ever, that he won’t take quinine, but 
would like to take some sarsaparilla. 
What in the world does a man go to 
a doctor for if he has already made 
out his own prescription ? 

In a city about the size of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., I should be led to believe 
that real estate owners would be the 
most likely persons to whom a carriage 
could be sold. Nearly all well-to-do 
people own some piece of property 
and, therefore, a list of all the property 
owners would pretty nearly include all 
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persons who were in a position to use 
a carriage. It strikes me, therefore, 
it would be a good plan to get a com- 
plete list of property owners and send 
each a circular. In most cases I 
usually believe that a series of circu- 
lars is better than one. In other 
words, one circular is soon forgotten, 
whereas, if it was foilowed by another 
and then another, the persons receiv- 
ing them would be so impressed with 
the business which they represented 
that they could not forget it as easily 
as they would if only one circular was 
sent. 
** 

Mr. Charles F. Jones, New York: 

DEAR Sitr—Being in the drug store business 
and situated about sixteen blocks from the 
business center, I am compelled to sell patent 
medicines at cost in order to hold my trade. 
The greater part of my customers belong to the 
laboring class, being employed in the factories 
nearby. 

Sometimes old customers come in and want 
these patents on credit; some pay paneer. 
some after putting me off a month or two, 
while others fail to pay at all and move away. 

I recently changed the business to a cash 
basis, with the following results: I had no bad 
accounts, but I lost some of my customers 
whom I did not like to lose. They ask credit 
and pay; they seem honest; I may get my 
— and I _ not, 

I always feel like diving in my pockets and 
handing them the hard cash whenever I sell 
goods at cost on credit. 

Do you think I am right by sticking to the 
cash basis? It seems to be the only safe plan. 
Please omit my name and city. Respectfully 
yours, —_ , 
I believe that our correspondent is 
pursuing the proper plan when he 
sticks quite close to the cash basis. I 
do not see any reason why a drug 
store should be conducted on any other 
than a cash basis. The only excuse 
that a drug store could have for giving 
credit would be that its customers 
were of the wealthier class, who very 
seldom pay cash down for anything 
they buy. Customers of the middle 
or laboring classes, it strikes me, ought 
to be found quite willing to pay cash 
for all the things that they buy at the 
drug store. Then, again, as our corre- 
spondent states that he is compelled 
to sell patent medicines for cost, I can 
see no excuse for selling at cost and 
then giviug credit on top of that. I 
think that the majority of his old cus- 
tomers would still continue to patron- 
ize him if this change to the cash busi- 
ness were explained rightly to them. 
If no exceptions are made to the rule 
and everybody is required to pay cash, 
there should be no reason why any 
should take offense. I believe they 
will very soon come back to the cash 
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store when they find out that they can 
buy there cheaper than elsewhere. 
*,* 

To those in the lunch room or bak- 
ery business, a letter which I recently 
received may be interesting. 

Not long ago in PRINTERS’ INK I 
gave some advice in regard to adver- 
tising a lunch room, and quote this 
letter particularly to give another in- 
stance of a concern that finds it profit- 
able to advertise even a lunch counter. 

Toronto, Canada. 
Chas. F. Jones, Esq., New York: 

Dear Sitr—Just a word to state the writer’s 
appreciation of your remarks in a recent issue 
of Printers’ INK pertaining to lunch rooms. 

I was in Chicago a couple of months ago 
and noticed the wall cards referred to by you. 
On returning I began the system, changing the 
cards daily, and find that this method is fruitful 
of results. 

We use the street cars for ea. A 
point is made of changing them fortnightly. 

The Little Schoolmaster is always welcomed 
by yours truly, Joun Kurneura, 

Mgr. The Nasmith Co. 
* * 


* 

I hope that the following letter does 
not contain a trap of any kind on ac- 
coun: of the connection which I may 
have had in past times with various 
concerns in New York City who have 
been interested in a so-called combi- 
nation. However, I shall try to an- 
swer the letter with as good advice as 
I can give. 

Dear Mr. Jones—This letter may be a lit- 
tle out of order ; if it is, throw it in your basket 
and forget it ; if it is not, and you can give me 
a word of advice, I shall appreciate it. 

I have recently been offered the advertising 
management of a newspaper in a city of 3,000 
inhabitants, that is in the center of a rich farm- 
ing district. The paper has a good circulation 
is well gotten up typographically and is full of 
local news. 

There are three large dry goods houses in 
this town that have entered into a combination 
not to advertise in the newspapers, using pro- 
grammes, circulars, etc. 

The problem that confronts me is, that if I 
take the management of the paper I shall have 
to break the combination, and I don’t know 
how to set about it, as the paper does not feel 
like offering free advertising to any one of these 
houses, and really refuses to do this. What 
would you advise? Sincerely yours, ——. 

I think the plan that I would pur- 
sue would be to let these three dry 
goods houses severely alone. The 
easiest way in the world to get them 
to break up their combination would 
be to let them see how much good the 
newspapers can do to some one else. 
I do not believe that they will be con- 
verted to believing in advertising until 
you can show them some practical re- 
sults that others have obtained. It is 
all very well to go to a man and tell 
him what he has missed; but it is very 
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hard to make him see the point unless 
you can show him where some other 
fellow has secured benefits through 
advertising which would have been 
lost without advertising. I don’t think 
I should begin by soliciting the busi- 
ness of these three houses, or by even 
intimating that I would be glad to 
have their business. I should look 
over the field carefully and pick out 
some other concerns that were smaller 
and struggling for an existence, per- 
haps, and I would devote my time and 
attention to building up the weak busi- 
ness, feeling sure that the hardest 
blows which I could give to the com- 
bination gentlemen would be by help- 
ing some other concerns to take their 
business away. Having selected some 
other business houses who were willing 
to advertise, I would do everything in 
my power to help them. I would give 
them free reading notices. I would 
give their advertisements the best pos- 
sible positions, and I would give them 
such reasonable rates that they would 
be glad to use large spaces. I would 
make these houses that did advertise 
with me so prominent through my pub- 
lication that the public generally would 
hardly have time to think of anybody 
else. 

After I had this plan of work fully 
organized, and after I felt satisfied 
that the three houses in the combina- 
tion had begun to recognize that other 
stores were rapidly developing into 
strong competitors, I would then be- 
gin to let the combination know that, 
while I would like to have their busi- 
ness, I was not going out of my way 
particularly to get it, and did not want 
to be placed in the light of begging 
for it. The majority of business men, 
like the majority of other people, are 
most anxious to secure the thing that 
does not come too easy. It seems a 
strange thing that it should be so, but 
nevertheless it is. They will be more 
apt to patronize your publication after 
you have thoroughly convinced them 
that as a newspaper you don’t particu- 
larly need them. As long as they 
think you need them, or that they are 
patronizing you in the sense of bestow- 
ing a favor, it is very certain that they 
are going to stick largely to their pre- 
vious plans of staying out of the news- 
paper. It strikes me that our corre- 
spondent will find it much easier to 
break up the combination by appear- 
ing, for a time at least, wholly inde- 
pendent and largely ignorant of the 
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existence of the business concerns who 
have attempted to do business without 
the aid of the newspaper. Nothing 
makes such short-sighted concerns 
more favorably disposed toward ad- 
vertising than to feel that nobody 
cares whether they advertise or not. 


*,* 


I do not believe that the retail mer- 
chants generally, outside of the depart 
ment stores and dry goods stores, get 
the benefit of their show windows that 
they ought to get. The smaller stores 
do not make their show windows any- 
thing like as attractive as the larger 
ones, and this, perhaps, may be one 
reason why the small merchant is to- 
day complaining that the big stores 
are getting all the business. There 
are, of course, many reasons why the 
large stores are becoming more popu- 
lar, but I think that the small store 
suffers its largest loss of trade because 
it does not use the facilities which it 
has to hold the old trade and attract 
new. The small store with one or two 
windows ought to make those one or 
two windows just as good as the larger 
store can make any one or two of its 
greater number of windows. The 
small merchant, in fact, can really get 
greater benefit out of a good window 
than a large store can, because a really 
attractive window ina small store is 
more of a novelty, and is, on account 
of its singleness, more apt to force it- 
self upon the passing public. When 
the pedestrian passes a large store he 
sees ten or twenty very attractive win- 
dows all in a row; they are all so at- 
tractive that no particular one stands 
out in marked contrast to the others. 
Whereas the small store that makes a 
feature of its show windows will, per- 
haps, have the only attractive windows 
on the block, and thus every person 
who passes along the block will natur- 
ally have their eyes focused upon the 
one store that makes a business of get- 
ting the best possible service out of its 
show windows. Of course the day may 
come when all the windows on the block 
will be equally as good; then there 
will not be so much contrast, and no 
one store will get quite so much benefit, 
although all of them will get a much 
greater benefit than the poor windows 
are bringing them to-day. The small 
store of to-day, in competition with the 
great stores, will hold its own only in 
proportion to the way in whichit makes 
use of the facilities that it has. 
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|| daily and Sunday editions combined, and 44 














By Actual Measurement 


From January 1 to June 1, 1898, the 
Minneapolis Tribune, in its all-day editions 
and Sunday editions combined, carried 3,646 
columns of paid advertising. During the 
|| same period the St. Paul Pioneer Press, in 
| its daily and Sunday editions combined, carried 
|| 3,013 columns of paid advertising, while the 

MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL carried 4,346 columns 
|| of paid advertising, during the same period, in 
its six issues per week. 
|| This shows beyond doubt that the 
| MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL, with its six issues a 
|| week, carries 20 per cent more advertising 
'| than the Minneapolis Tribune with all its 


per cent more than the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
with its daily and Sunday issues combined. 


While the rates of The Journal are higher 

per line than those of any other paper in the 
Northwest, its space is cheaper, as the price 
| per thousand of circulation is lower. 
From January 1 to June 1, 1898, The 
| Journal’s average daily circulation was 45,953, 
| at least 25 per cent more than any other daily 
in the Northwest. Average daily circulation 
for May, 53,742. 


For rates, etc., apply to 
R. A. CRAIG, 


In charge of Foreign Advertising, 
41 Times Building, New York. 87 Washinzton St., Chicago. 
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FROM A WORRIED BROOKLYNITE. 
Brook.yn, N. Y., June 11, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Readers of Printers’ Ink will remember 
that a law was passed last year making it a 
misdemeanor for any one to place or caused to 
be placed in any private letter-box in the State 
of se York, any dodger, circular, booklet or 
other printed advertising matter, unless sent 
though the mails. That law hasnot been carried 
out to the letter, and many advertisers have 
ignored it altogether. So far no prosecutions 
have been made, but it is rumored that an 
action isabout to be wage against the Quaker 
Oats Co. for infraction of the law, and a unique 
feature of the charge is to be that the letter- 
carriers of Brooklyn have been used by the ad- 
vertisers as the medium for distributing a folder. 
The postmen, it appears, have been induced to 
carry large quantities for a small 2 3-4 x 4 3-4 
uae Oats folder, and to put one in each 
letter-box on their respective routes, in consid- 
eration of the fact that the third page of the 
folder shall bear the following ad : 


The Brooklyn Letter Carriers 


WILL HOLD THEIR 
SIXTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL 
ee AT ove 
ULMER PARK, BENSONHURST, 
Monday, July Fourth, 1898. 


COMMENCING AT 2 P, M. 





ADMISSION, . ° 


7 25 CENTS, 
You are Cordially Invited. 


IN WARSAW, N. Y. 
Warsaw, N. Y., June 11, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Here is a circular that is an advertising curi- 
osity which deserves a place in your museum. 


1 AM THE 


ADVANCE AGENT 


Hygienic ai Sanitary 
CONDITIONS. 


Work While You Sleep! 


Give Your Job to 


W. BARBER, 


Whose Post-Office Address is 


CAINESVILLE, N. Y. 








It is obvious that the spirit of the law against 
letter-box stuffing by advertisers is violated by 
both the Quaker Oats Co. and the letter-car- 
riers. “‘ Through the mails ” hasa distinct mean- 
ing and implies that postage shall be paid upon 
matter as distributed. The letter-carriers have 
no more right to stuff letter-boxes with private 
advertising matter which is not paying the 
regular government tribute, than any other 
class of messenger or employee. Their duty is 
to distribute mail matter and nothing else. 

Joun S. Grey, 


LAMPTON’S LAMENTATION. 
New York, June 8, 1808. 
Editor of PRinTERs’ INK: 

I note with pain that the Little Schoolmaster 
is taking a back seat, in that it seconds the mo- 
tion of Mr. Charles Austin Bates to relegate to 
obscurity my new word, “ aditor,”’ which is de- 
signed to take the place of ad-smith, which 
sounds as if it had been made by a blacksmith, 
It should not be necessary for me to go into 
any defense of my word, and I am not going to 
do so here. I shall simply submit it to those 
handling advertisements from their creation to 
their final end. Let the consensus of their 
opinion determine whether the word shall live 
or die. Yours, W. J. Lampton. 


‘ sien 
A LEADING QUESTION. 

Dr. Soonover examined the patient’s tongue 
carefully and said sternly: 

“You might as wellown up. You have been 
taking some patent medicine for your bilious- 
ness.” 

“T—I—I tried a bottle of Dr. Getthar’s 
Miraculous Liver Renewer and Bile Discour- 
ager.” 

“T knew it,’’ exclaimed the doctor excitedly. 
“Do you want to murder yourself some day 
ees those poisonous quack medicines ? 

hat do you suppose we doctors are for?’’— 
Tammany Times. 


The advertiser is an old negro who cleans cess- 
pools, etc. Yours truly, 
D. M. CaurrMan. 
FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 
San Dreco, Cal., June 4, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A dealer in books and stationery has in his 
window a history of Peru open atan illustration 
showing a Peruvian native being burned at the 
stake by the genial Spaniards, and on the op- 
posite page is pinned a sheet of paper with the 
written words: 

“The treacherous Spanish burned the Inca 
of Peru after they had received a room full of 
= from his subjects as the price of his free- 

iom. We remember Cortez and Pizarro. We 
remember the Maine.” 

A drug firm has in its window three baby 
wild cats, eight weeks old. They are very 
active and graceful. Rocks are piled about to 
make them feel at home, perhaps. A candy 
manufacturer has a large window in which two 
men and a handsome young woman are em- 
ployed every Saturday in making “‘buttercups,” 
which are advertised by a card at a cut price, 
“ to-day only.” He generally sells all they can 
make. Even the Japanese are “‘ catching on” 
to the mail-order schemes. A postal card 
comes to me from Kobe, one paragraph of 
which has a familiar ring. It od - : 

“* Twenty-five cents, U.S. money, or one 
shilling, or one yen Japanese currency, pays 
for your name, address and occupation (trans- 
lated into Japanese) in the above directory, 
= from time to time in the Japanese 
language, and sent to leading merchants and 
manufacturers throughout Japan. Advertise- 
ment rates may be learned upon application. 
Address K. UETA, Shimoyamate Sanchome, 
Kobe, Japan.” If it had only said that the 
directory “‘ goes whirling all over Japan,” I 
should m/e: been tempted to subscribe. 

Joun K, ReyNo.ps. 
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Sacramento, Cohforma I 


SES 


Only three papers in California throw open their books 
and pressrooms to substantiate circulation. THE BEE 
is one of them, 

The circulation of THE BEE is not large but it posi- 
tively covers its field. Its circulation is guaranteed to 
advertisers by the American Newspaper Directory under 
the usual forfeit to any one disproving cleim, as being 
the largest in Sacramento City and County, or Second 
Congressional District of California (population 
175,000). 

Three-fourths of all houses in Sacramento (popula- 
tion 33,000) receiving any newspaper are paying sub- 
seribers to THE BEE. One-half of all houses receiving 
any newspaper by carrier receive no newspaper but 
THE BEE. 

It is impossible to cover this, the great fruit-bearing 
section of California, without THE BEE. 

An advertiser may use space in a newspaper for a 
ti ne without results, but thousands will not continue to 
spend money in this way for years unless it pays. 
Here’s THE BEE’s advertising record for seven years : 
Number of ads published in 1891, 71.256 ; in 1892, 
97,364; in 1893, 106,864; in 1894, 119,483 ; in 1895, 
117,837; in 1896, 137,559; in 1897, 151,227. These 
totals are 50 per cent higher than shown by any other 
paper north of San Francisco. 

‘*Our rates are high, but advertisers get full value 
and say so.” 


Guaranteed circulation 6,600. 


Eastern Agent: E. KATZ, Temple Court, 
NEW YORK. 
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CAUGHT BY COLONEL REFLIPE W. THENUZ. 
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Low vc enpes - 


Tue Journal has long suspected that news published in its evening edition was utilized by 
the World asa foundation for home-made “ specials.” In order to settle this matter a plot, 
really delightful ——_ go, was laid and carried out. Taking the four words, “‘ We pilfer the 
news,” the Journal turned two of themend for end and ran the other two together, making 
‘‘ Reflipe W. Thenuz,”’ and wrote and printed that this creature of the imagination was an 
Austrian artillerist of a ma renown, who had been mortally wounded at Aguadores. Mar- 
velous to relate, the World yesterday morning published a “ Special Lable Dispatch,” dated 
‘On Board the Wor/d’s Dispatch Boat Three Friends, off Santiago de Cuba, via Port Antonio, 
Jamaica,” which stated: ‘‘ Col. R. W. Thenuz, an Austrian artillerist, well known throughout 
Europe, who, with Col. Ordonez, was defending the land batteries of Aguadores, and the artil- 
lery on the road from the latter place to Santiago, was so badly wounded that he has since 
died.”—New York Times of June 10, 1898. 
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SOSSSSSSSSOSSS 
Away Ahead of 


~ 








all Competitors. 





Mail and Express printed 1,172,052 
lines of advertising, a gain of 135,002 
lines, or 13 1-6 per cent over the cor- 
responding months of 1897. 


@ 
® @ 
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: : 
During the first five months of 1898 The 
® @ 
® @ 
® @ 

Th he li inted 155,- 
© 1 Tide an The Madand BP 
press and showed a loss, as com- 
pared with the same months [ast year, 
of 83,524 lines, or 7% per cent of 


| 

| , aie 

| | its entire advertising patronage. 
| 


There is an excellent reason for the phe- 
nomenal gains of The Mail and Ex- 











press when other newspapers are los- 
ing patronage. 


® During the five months beginning No- 
© vember 1, 1897, and ending March 
© 33, 1898, the daily average net paid 

circulation of The Mail and Express 
© has increased, as compared with the 


same months one year ago, 57 per 


press still farther in advance of all com- 
petitors and emphasize its position as 


The Leading Evening Paper. 
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BUSINESSES INADEQUATELY 
ADVERTISED. 


NO. XVIII.—ADVERTISING BY PHO- 
TOGRAPHERS. 

There are some people who have an 
aversion to “getting their pictures 
taken,” and there are others with whom 
being photographed is afad. Both are 
extreme cases, but the majority of 
families like to have their members— 
particularly the younger ones—photo- 
graphed, and the reasons are various. 
Parents like to preserve a record of 
the appearance of their children at 
certain ages, showing their growth, 
change of figure, costume, etc. Others, 
whose little ones are delicate, wish 
their portraits as mementoes in case 
they should be prematurely carried 
away. Other people, both male and 
female, have their photos taken through 
sheer vanity. In the case of friends 
visiting each other from distant places 
it is often desired to be photographed 
together by way of a souvenir. En- 





HAVE YOU 
66 
CUTE’’ CHILDREN? 
Have their pictures taken while they ave 
cute, Cuteness in appearance does not last 
forever, you know. We make a specialty of 
children’s photographs—taken by the in- 
stantaneous process. We are offering Im- 
PERIAL CABINET PHoTOos at $3 per doz. 
KAMMERA &.-CO., 








Photographers. Hill Street. 





gaged couples, however mutually 
homely in appearance, have a weak- 
ness for letting the camera do its 
deadly work while they pose in more 
or less affectionate attitudes. Clubs, 
societies and fraternities and social and 
military organizations make a practice 
of being photographed in a body on 
some auspicious occasion, when they 
are assembled together in their best 
clothes and uniforms. Then, again, 
many private individuals, who own or 
rent fine-looking residences, take a 
pride in having them reproduced by 
the camera so that they may be sent 
to envious friends and relatives resid- 
ing at a distance. 

These are only some of the reasons 
why the great public makes frequent 
demands upon the photographer’s art, 
but they are sufficient to show that, in 
populous sections, a good photographer 
has a wide field of work open to him, 
provided that he knows how to culti- 
vate the field by good advertising. 
Unfortunately that is just where he is 
remiss. The average photographer’s 


ideas of publicity are ccnfined to the 
periodical scattering of chzap and 
badly-printed business cards and mean- 
looking dodgers, and the artistic deco- 


PRESERVE 
THEIR PICTURES! 


The lives of little ones are at all times 
precarious. Every parent regrets, when they 
are snatched away suddenly, that they did 
not have a photograph of the little darling. 
Better have one taken now, while the child 
is healthy. We make the best photographs 
in the city. FuLt IMPERIAL SIZE. $3.00 
per dozen. 

KAMMERA & CO., 








Photographers. Hill Street. 





ration of his studio windows. He does 
not seem to see the incongruity of an 
artistic business and inartistic business 
literature. His window displays good 
work of his own, his advertising the 
worst efforts of the printer. 

All legitimate businesses should be 
legitimately advertised if permanent 
success is sought after. A photogra- 
pher can no more expect to booma 
good business by poor advertising 
methods than any other tradesman or 
professional man. Moreover, the bet- 
ter the character of a man’s business 
the better the class and style of adver- 
tising we expect from him. Even in 
the distribution of their cheap dodgers 
and cards photographers, as a rule, 
confine themselves to the vicinity of 
their establishment. They must have 
the idea that only those who pass the 
place are likely to want to be photo- 
graphed. A man or woman may not 
care to go far out of the way to buy a 
piece of beef, a few yards of ribbon, 
a necktie, or other trifle, but both will 
go a long distance to have a good pho- 
tograph taken. A five-cent car ride, 
even of afew miles, won’t stand in 
the way of a good photographer draw- 
ing customers—if he tries. 

A newspaper advertisement, even if 
used only once a week, will reach all 


WHEN DISTANCE 
SEPARATES 


beloved friends and relatives it is a consola- 
tion to have their portraits always with us. 
While they are here have their photos taken 
at our studio. Beautiful, permanent pict- 
ures that always please. Children’s pict- 
ures a er IMPERIALS $3.00 a dozen, 
KAMMERA & CO., 
Photographers. Hill Street. 














the corners of the city. ‘Two newspa- 
pers would, of course, reach more peo- 
ple. Attractive facts about photogra- 
phy, about its uses—about your ad- 
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vantages and facilities for taking good 
pictures, the artistic character of your 
work and the moderation of your 
charges—all these points, hammered 
home in every ad you inserted, would 
impress the public, in that form, more 
than if you distributed tons of cheap 
cards and dodgers throughout the city. 

Have you not noticed, Mr. Photog- 
rapher—and the question may be put 
alike to all business men—that genteel 
and ultra respectable people are averse 
to accepting advertising literature in 
the street, and do you not know that 
to attempt to thrust it upon them is 
an insult they will resent? There is 
dignity in neat newspaper advertising. 
There is success in it when properly 
done. There is neither dignity nor 
success in handing out poorly-printed 
matter to every passerby on the street. 
Such a system of advertising lowers 
a business in the eyes of all respecta- 
ble people. 

Of course newspaper advertising 
costs money. So, relatively, does 
cheap printed matter. But the former 











CLUB 
PHOTOCRAPHS. 

Clubs, societies, schools and establish- 
ments contemplating having photographs of 
large groups of people will do well to commu- 
nicate with us and get our estimates for such 
work, Photographs taken in any size. The 
best and most permanent work at the lowest 
prices. Call or write 

KAMMERA & CO., 





4 Photographers. Hill Street. 





is much more likely to bring results 
and to yield the advertiser a profit, be- 
sides which it will enable him to earn 
the respect of the community, which 
dodger-distributing never did and 
never will. A few suggestions for one- 
inch newspaper ads are herewith 
given. Joun S. GREy. 
——_ {o> 

IT WOULD MAKE A SICK MAN-IL-A! 

The man who makes puns on our naval and 
army heroes has been very much im evidence of 
late, but the most extreme case of punning yet 
heard of in the form of an advertisement seems 
to be the following card, shown in the window 
of a clothing store in Union Square, New 
York City : 

DEWEY sell clothing cheap? Well, if you 
HAVANA experience you will know that 
to be the 
MARNE cause of our success. Again, the 
MERRITT of our goods causes the people 
to travel 
MIUELES to patronize us. 

A single line in another part of this window— 
““We welcome the looker as well as the buyer’’— 
has much more common sense and attractive- 
ness in it than the string of bad puns quoted, 


to 
we 


FENCE AND ROCK HISTORY. 

The first fence and rock work was done by 
two men—Bradbury, known as “The Old Vet- 
eran,” and “Old Wise.”’ These pioneers started 
out in 1862 for the Demas S. Barnes Co., P. H. 
Drake advertising manager, and for two years 
painted “S. T. 1860 X,” the mystic and famous 
symbol of ‘‘ Plantation Bitters.” Wise died in 
1884, but Bradbury is living, hale and hearty. 
He retired from the bulletin business in 1896, 
having been succeeded by his two sons, who are 
continuously engaged, as was the elder Brad- 
bury for over thirty years, by “‘Sozodont.” C. 
W. Bradbury, the elder son, began his bulletin 
work in 1872 for “‘Walker’s Vinegar Bitters.” 
Two years later “Hote,” who is still in the 
business, began his career in the same line. 
Others might be mentioned, but in point of 
service the Bradburys hold the suened among 
living bulletin men, thirty-five years standing 
to their credit. New York was the theater of 
first operations in the building of the modern 
bulletin, Kissam & Allen introduced this style 
of work, but it was reserved to the Sozodont 
people to enlarge the size of signs theretofore 
thought sufficient and paint the familiar Sozo- 
dont advertisements, or bulletins, from 30 to 200 
feet in length, with special bulletins of extraor- 
dinary size, such as the Portland covered bridge 
(over the Delaware River) 800 feet in length. 
The Sozodont publicity led the way in the lib. 
eral scale upon which it was planned in those 
early days, here the railway lines through 
open country between populous centers. News- 
papers quickly recognized the utility of this 
plan and adapted it to popularizing live papers 
in the principal cities —/'rederick L. Perine, 
in Advertising Experience. 





eneutihdliaidinianneiiit 
THE ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS. 
The Associated Billposters is an association 
comprising over go per cent of all billpostin 
concerns of the United States, organized with 
the object in view of establishing a fair scale of 
=, to be universally charged for correct, 
onest service, thereby giving all customers of 
the billboards good value in display calculated 
to encourage the use of billboards.—Ar¢ in 
Advertising, New York 


<o-—____—___ 








A BUSINESS SECRET. 


SAM SING . compiaimingly' — Times vely hard — fish in’ 
alle washee-washee awny, Z f nd sues 





kiu tabor by infarmin’ tnim !~ From Puck 





UstnG one’s advertising space in Puck for 
pretended jokes, and then republishing these 
jokes in other papers credited to Puck, cer- 
tainly seems a good way to insure that an- 
nouncements are read, 
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ADVERTISING DEVICES 
FAILED. 


THAT 


This is an age of advertising, and 
such an art has it become that unless 
the advertiser displays an exceptional 
amount of smartness he fails com- 
pletely in his object. Sometimes, too, 
those who have devised very ingenious 
means of attracting the public atten- 
tion are quite outwitted, either by the 
public themselves, or by rival adver- 
tisers. There are some very amusing 
instances in which this has happened. 

‘lwo or three years ago, when one 
of the great polar expeditions was 
being fitted out, a famous firm of pill 
manufacturers conceived what was 
thought to be the brilliant idea of sup- 
plying the explorers with their spe- 
cialty and duly booming the fact when 
the most favorable moment arrived. 
Therefore a special batch of pills was 
prepared, and they were put into little 
boxes which bore particular labels 
with the name of the contents, and the 
bold announcement: ‘‘ Specially pre- 
pared for the Polar Expedi- 
tion.” These, together with a small 
flag also bearing the name of tie pills, 
were duly delivered on board the ves- 
sel before it left for the Arctic regions, 
but none of them ever reached what 
should have been their destination. 

Unfortunately for them, the doctor 
of the party was a devoted student cf 
natural science, and his eye no sooner 
fell.upon the pill-boxes than he real- 
ized how splendidly they would serve 
as receptacles for his specimens. Te 
promptly opened them all, emptied all 
the pills on deck, and retired in posses- 
sion of his prizes. This, however, was 
not the end of the pills. 

One of the principal members of the 
expedition was something of a sports- 
man, and was fond of peppering at the 
sea-birds with his rifle. Observing 
the little doses of compressed medicine, 
he put them in his rifle in place of bul- 
lets; but the story does not tell whether 
they succeeded as instruments of death 
as well as they were supposed to do in 
the opposite direction. 

Not long ago a great cycle road race 
was being held on the continent, and 
one of the competitors, who was 
thought to have a good chance of vic- 
tory, was an Englishman. Before he 
left this country the makers of a special 
kind of cycling shoes sent a pair to 
him, which had Leen carefully made to 
size from a pattern shoe which the 
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rider had worn and which they had 
been able to procure. With the shoes 
they inclosed a note expressing the de- 
sire that he would wear them during 
the race, and would then return them 
for exhibition and advertising purposes, 
and promising a littleacknowledgment 
in the way of a small check on that 
occasion. Judge of their surprise 
when, immediately after the race was 
over, a rival firm announced that their 
own particular make had been used, 
and this was found to be correct. The 
reason why the second firm scored was 
that they sent their check in advance, 
and the rider was one who preferred 
birds in the hand. 

In another case, bearing some points 
of similarity to the one just related, a 
cycle manufacturer provided a promis- 
ing young racing man with a machine 
on very special terms, in the hope that 
he would win for himself a reputation, 
and so bring his mount into promi- 
nence. By and by he won a couple of 
important races on the same day, and 
the manufacturer at once advertised the 
fact ina local paper, laying stress on 
the means by which the victories had 
been accomplished. He, too, and the 
public as well, were surprised to find 
another firm declaring in the same way 
that the races had been won on their 
machine, and it then transpired that 
this astute rider had played the same 
game with both makers, unknown to 
each other, and had got two machines 
‘fon the cheap,” and so as an adver- 
tising medium was of very little value 
to either of his benefactors. 

In a large town in the Midlands an 
evening newspaper was started in op- 
position to one that had been estab- 
lished for many years. The proprie- 
tors had difficulty in persuading the 
street boys to sell the new paper in 
preference to the older one, which the 
public had naturally become accus- 
tomed to; so, in order to overcome 
their scruples and to advertise their 
venture at the same time, they offered 
to supply all the newsboys who would 
sell it with good new uniform caps and 
coats, bearing the name of the paper in 
big gilt letters. This offer, of course, 
met with a ready response ; but before 
many days had elapsed, not only did 
several of these young merchants fail 
to turn up at the new offices, but 
were seen in all the glory of their new 
outfits, and with a great sense of the 
earnestness of the competition, crying 
out the contents of their old love with 
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more vigor than ever. This was add- 
ing insult to injury, in the same way as 
do many country news agents who are 
supplied with elaborate enameled 
boards on which to display the contents 
placard of a particular daily newspaper, 
the title of which figures prominently 
at the top, but which boards have 
pasted on them as often as not the plac- 
ard of that newspaper’s bitterest rival. 

The manufacturers of alcoholic liq- 
uors and mineral waters are notori- 
ously enterprising in their methods of 
advertisement, frequently supplying ho- 
tel keepers with water bottles, match 
stands and such like, of really sub- 
stantial value, having, of course, 
marked on them the names of the spe- 
cialties concerned. Buta small pro- 
portion of these serve their intended 
purpose. One morning, when the bar 
of a small hotel was almost empty and 
little business was being done, a cus- 
tomer entered and found one of the 
barmaids busily engaged in rubbing a 
number of finely-cut water bottles with 
an acid preparation, by means of which 
the prettily hand-painted name of a 
particular brand of soda water was 
made to disappear. On inquiring the 
reason cf this procedure, the answer 
came that ‘‘ Misses wants them for the 
bedrooms,” and it is to be feared that 
a similar fate belongs to a great many 
such articles. 

A bold trick was played in a Stafford- 
shire village, not very long ago, upon 
the’ advertisers of a soap of many virt- 
ues, A fine large placard in several 
colors had been pasted up in a promi- 
nent place, and attracted considerable 
attention from inhabitants who passed 
it. One mischievous individual, how- 
ever, who was evidently in possession 
of some kind of luminous paint, oper- 
ated upon it in secret, with the result 
that when darkness came large ghostly 
letters appeared for a time upon the 
face of it, which told the awe-struck 
viliagers: ‘ Correction—Ginx’s Soap 
(not Softe’s) is absolutely the best.” It 
need hardly be said that, unfortunate- 
ly for the firm of Ginx, this advertise- 
ment, short-lived as it was, was more 
successful than the one only visible 
during the day.— 77¢ Bits. 

Becca 
HIS IDEA. 

“T wonder why,” said Mrs. Dukane, “Ad- 
miral Dewey is to give Manila just thirty-eight 
minutes to surrender. That is such an odd 
number.” “He probably marked that time 
down from fifty minutes to make it more at- 
tractive,” replied Mr. Dukane.—Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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THE PICTURE OF DOUGLAS. 

The brow of W. L. Douglas beautified an 
advertisement of the Siegel-Cooper store in the 
New York Evening Sun of May 18th. A 
cut-price sale of the Douglas Shoe was an- 
nounced, the figure being whittled from $3 to 
$1.95. This price was described as “‘ the low- 
est ever quoted for Douglas shoes to our knowl- 
edge anywhere in the United States, and in 
naming it we feel that we are offering to the 
purchasing public what can unhesitatingly be 
declared the shoe chance par excellence of 
1898.” Now, it happens that the familiar cut 
of Mr. Douglas is not merely beautiful as art, 
but it has the beauty of usefulness. It is copy- 
righted. This is one of the few things the ad- 
vertising manager of the Siegel-Cooper Co. did 
not know. Douglas came down upon “the 
big store” like a cruiser upon a Spanish mer- 
chantman. He could stop the unauthorized 
exhibition of his copyrighted features, but he 
could not stop the carving of prices. In an 
advertisement published June rst of the Siegel- 
Cooper Co. was this: 


In this space we had Mr. W. L. 
Douglas’s picture the last time we 
cut the price on his shoes, 





The picture is 

copyrighted, 

but the price 
Is Not. 











The firm said : 

** Two weeks ago to-day we announced a sale 
of, W. L. Douglas’ $3 shoes for $1.95,and what 
a turmoil it caused! Not only was the depart- 
ment crowded to overflowing throughout the 
day, not only were the shoes, 2,500 pairs of 
them, snapped up before the day was half over, 
but the manufacturer himself pounced down 
upon us for having reproduced his picture in 
our advertisement, claiming trade-mark protec- 
tion forthe same. We fully realize that our 
privileges must end where the rights of others 
commence, so we shan’t reprint the face of Mr. 
Douglas, but we will take the liberty of selling 
once more to-morrow, Thursday, 1,600 pairs of 
W. L. Douglas’ $3 shoes for $1.95.” —National 
Advertiser, New York City. 

ee 


THE PHILADELPHIA ‘‘ RECORD’S”’ MAIL 
CIRCULATION. 

Figures compiled at the Post-Office Depart- 
ment in Washington show that the Record led 
the newspapers of Philadelphia in the amount 
of money paid in bulk, at pound rates, for 
postage upon mail circulation during the year 
ended December 31, 1897. 

The amount paid by the Record for postage 
upon its mail circulation during the year 1897 
was $13,723.78. The amount paid by four of 
its morning contemporaries during the year 
1897 aggregated $18,607.87. 

During the first quarter of the current year, 
ended March 31, 1898, the amount paid by the 
Record for postage upon its mail circulation 
was $4,060.78. The amount paid by four of its 
morning contemporaries during the same quar- 
ter aggregated $5,267.05. 


ed 
WHAT LIPTON SAYS. 

I heartily believe in advertising. It is the 
life blood of modern trade, for in this advanced 
age everybody reads, and newspapers and 
periodicals are the best mediums. 
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Over 300,000 Companion Homes 


Quality of circulation counts in high-grade advertising as well as 
quantity. Every expert knows this. 
The quality of the 


Woman’s Home Companion 


subscription list is unquestioned, for it is gained by the best premium 
system known in America, which calls for cash payments of from 
$1 to $12 per subscription. 

If the amount required to become a subscriber is high, only high- 
class people can respond—and in this event the Companion must have 
the best readers in the world—in the cities and big places from coast 
to coast, where hundreds of agents are at work. 

300,000—=million and a half readers— 

$1.75 a line—less for quantity. 





MAST, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, Publishers 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
108 Times Bidg. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 1643 Moaadaock Blk. 
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NOTES. 


Aver’s CHerry Pecrorac, Ripans Tabules 
and the Keeley Cure are gaining admission to 
many of the medical journals. What next ?— 
Medical Herald. 

A Brook yn hardware dealer has a window 
full of pocket corkscrews which he advertises 
with the line: ‘‘ Our corkscrews have a strong 
pull with the city politicians.” 

A FLAG DEALER of Newark, N. J., has all the 
awnings in front of his store made of American 
flags, and the effect is striking and pretty. In 
his window is the appropriate sign: ‘“‘ This is 
the banner store for flags.”’ 

AN advertiser in a religious journal an- 
nounces: “ Lady, leaving England perma- 
nently, must sell family grave; hold five.’ 
This is probably the first time that a second- 
hand tomb and its contents have been publicly 
offered as a bargain.—/ackson (Mich.) Even- 
ing Press. 

Some of the prettiest booklets that come from 
the West are issued from the presses of the W. B. 
Conkey Co., of Chicago. Mr. E. A. Wheatley, 
who writes them, is one of the best adwriters of 
the day, and the Conkey Co. occupy a similar 
position so far as mechanical preparation of 
such advertising matter is concerned, 

An official newspaper is published at the 
headquarters of the Cuban army. It consists 
of one sheet, rox14 inches. The first number, 
under date of May 10, 1898, is designated as 
‘“Supplemente A,” and contains a half column 
account of the battle of Manila, which con- 
veyed for the first time to the soldiers of the 
Cuban army the facts concerning Rear Admiral 
Dewey’s magnificent victory in the Philip- 
pines. Besides the official notices and orders 
issued to the army, the paper contains a lengthy 
address issued to the Cuban army and people 
by General Gomez.— National A dvertiser. 

Every now and then some foreign idiot ac- 
cuses us of a tendency to an indecent hunt after 
money. Yet we find that Piper Findlater, 
who received a Victoria Cross the other day for 
his gallantry in playing his regiment into battle 
after hig legs had been shot through, has ac- 
cepted an offer of twenty-five guineasa night to 
play at a London music hall. This has leda 
cynic to remark: “If the piper could be in- 
duced to say that he had been nerved for the 
task by So and So’s cocoa, or that his fingers 
owed their skill on the chanter to his persistent 
use of Somebody’s soap, he might no doubt al- 
most double his earnings.”” The pushing man- 
ager is not of any one country or of any one 
city—New York Evening Sun. 

oe 


A NAME, 


The familiar query, ‘‘ What’s in a name?” 
as applied to things rather than persons, finds 
sufficient answer in the success achieved by an 
almost innumerable list of products that have 
won fame and fortune for their producers under 
special names or trade-marks. An infinite 
variety of articles, ranging through the whole 
category of human wants, are known purely 
through brand names ; and it would seem to be 
an idle task, at this late day, to advocate the 
value of a particular name for any product 
my tn upon the market as a candidate for pub- 

ic favor. The wide appreciation of this truth 
is instanced in thousands of cases ; but its force 
appears to have been lost upon many manufact- 
urers to whom it shouldappeal. Select a name 
for your product, have it copyrighted by means 
of a trade-mark, and then advertise it. If the 
goods possess merits that are superior to similar 
goods made by other manufacturers the fact 
will become quickly known. Then—success is 
assured.—Dry Goods Economist. 

















K. 
PROTECTION OF PROPRIETARY 
RIGHTS. 
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The following is an extract from a decision 
of a circuit court of appeals on the question of 
the ——— of proprietary rights in names, 
catch phrases, trade-marks, etc. The question 
arises, does this not also include the use of 
misleading similar illustrations in advertising : 

“ Disguise defeats the very end and object of 
legitimate competition, which is the free choice 
of the public. One may not legally use means, 
whether marks or other sxdicia, or even his 
own name, with the purpose and to the end of 
selling his goods as the goods of another, If 
such means tend to attract to himself the trade 
that would have flowed to the person previously 
accustomed to use them, their use will be re- 
strained by the law. And we also there said: 
A specific article of approved excellence comes 
to be known by certain catch words easily re- 
tained in memory, or bya certain picture which 
the eye readily recognizes. The purchaser is 
required only to use that care which persons 
qullivantie exercise under like circumstances. 
He is not bound to study or reflect ; he acts 
upon the moment. He is without the oppor- 
tunity of comparison, It is only when the dif- 
ference is so gross that no sensible man acting 
on the instant would be deceived, that it can 
be said that the purchaser ought not to be pro- 
tected from imposition. Indeed, some cases 
have gone to the length of declaring that the 
purchaser has-a right to be careless, and that 
his want of caution in inspecting brands of 
goods with which he supposes himself to be 
familiar, ought not to be allowed to uphold a 
simulation of a brand that is designed to work 
a fraud upon the public. However that may 
be, the imitation need only be slight, if it at- 
taches to what is most salient, for the usual in- 
attention of a purchaser renders a good-will 
precarious if exposed to imposition.” —A dver- 
tising Experience, Chicago, 111. 

AE IE Tet: SN 
“ TIT-BITS.” 

Once upon a time, so runs the story, there 
was a man in London who had ventured upon 
various publishing schemes with but poor suc- 
cess, and was beginning to despair of ever 
making a fortune when, by chance, he be- 
thought himself of a huge scrap-book which his 
wife had compiled of various literary odds and 
ends that had enchained her fancy. She called 
her scrap-book “ Tit-Bits,”” and it occurred to 








Tit-B 
her husband that such odds and ends, published 
in periodical form, might interest other people 
as well as his wife. The result of this medita- 
tion on his part was the appearance of a little 
oe | paper called 7 %t-Bits, which proved so 
popular and gained such a wide clecuiation that 
its proprietor felt encouraged to place other 
literary ventures on the market, and it was not 
long before he became known as the publisher 
of a number of extremely popular penny peri- 
odicals. He is nowa millionaire many times 
over and a baronet, while his wife, whose scrap- 
book proved the corner stone of their pros- 
perity, finds her reward in the title of Lady 
Newnes.—Munsey’s Magazine. 


Powe ~ 
LITHOGRAPHY MADE PLAIN. 

The principle underlying all litho. printing is 
simply this: Drawings made with a greasy ink 
upon the polished ae stone will re- 
main greasy when the surface of the stone is 
damped; a printer’s roller charged with ink 
passed over it will only “‘ catch ”’ on the greasy 
lines of the drawing, the damp stone resisting 
the deposit of ink from the printer’s roller. In 
this lies the whole mystery.— 7he Billboard. 
o- -- 

Goop advertisingis cheap. Poor advertising 
dear at any price.—Binner, 
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THE ADSMITH. 
Full many a bard is born to blush unseen 
And waik from morn till eve a dry goods floor; 
Full many a Milton shows the silken sheen 
Of hosiery, and finds his work a bore. 


Full many an Angelo is painting barns, 
And many a Mendelssohn is sharpening saws; 
And many a Bonheur at a stocking darns, 
—— she darns this cold world and its 
aws. 


Full many a Byron, clad in white, may go 
With broom in hand to sweep the city street; 

Full many a Browning mixes baker’s dough 
Instead of mixing words with rhythm sweet. 


All these may feel that Fate has “ done them 
irt,’ 
And all are right, perhaps, since Fate is stern; 
But One there is who never will assert 


That for another calling He might yearn. 


The Adsmith stands four square to every wind; 
He’s proud to be an Adsmith, you can bet ; 
He’s never worried with a soaring mind ; 
He only hopes to pocket “‘ twenty, net.” 


Contentment this ; what more could any ask? 
The Adsmith knows His ads the world must 
stir— 
No other man could do His slightest task— 
Your Adsmith is the true Philosopher. 
—Fame, 


IN MAIL-ORDER ADVERTISING. 

A great many advertisers complain, that when 
using some mail-order publications they do not 
receive results commensurate with the large 
circulation that some of the cheap publications 
claim. In looking over the last issue of the 
Columbian we find about 6,500 lines of space 
occupied by advertising. Of this 2,200 lines, 
or pastels one-third, is used by the publisher 
in advertising the following articles: souvenir 
spoons; butter knives; napkin rings; knife, fork, 
spoon; cleansers; shirt waist set; books, songs, 
silver servers (4 pieces); ladies’ belts; stamping 
outfits; printing outfits, family records, Maine 
spoons, Maine buttons, Maine flags: glove 
cleaner, linen marker. Now, how can an ad- 
vertiser expect his five, six or a dozen-line ad- 
vertisement to compete with the publisher’s, 
who pays nothing for his space? The adver- 
tiser pays for the publication of his paper, which 
is practically a large catalogue distributed 
everywhere to sell the publisher’s goods.— 
Mail Order Journal. 


—_~+or 
HE WAS FIRED. 
First Partner—Fire that new adwriter at 


once. 

Second Partner—What’s the matter ? 

First Partner—Listen to this, after a descrip- 
tion of our new bicycle : 

‘Don’t risk being ch-< zated elsewhere. We 
have sold over 3,000 ony.” 





Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head twolimesor more 
without display, 25 centsa line. Must be 
handed in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 
9) CTS. a line for 50,000 proven. WOMAN'S 
avd Work, Athens, ( 


> &. half-tone , $1; larger, 10c. 
in. ARC E NURAY. ines Co., Youngs- 
town, P Ohio. 


| arg of weeklies in large towns jor 
ing to issue aally newspapers write A. Mc 
GRIGGS, Norfolk, V 
PA!NT metal allt Work guaranteed for 10 
years. HARVEY ENGLISH, ne Ga. Eng 
lish pai nt stops leaks; Yes It 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


M AIL order men, write for our propositi on; 
clean goods; large profits. 613 Consolidated 
Euchenge Building, Chicago, Ill. 


XPERIENCED men ooquetated _ on 

4 journals and country weeklies wanted 
large cities. ASSOCIATE AMERICAN PRESS, 
Norfolk, Va. 


OHN - Beige alge formeriy of Buffalo, 
e Watertown, etc. Present address desired. 

. F. DRAPER ADVERTISING AGENCY, Temple 
Court, New York. 


VW ANTED-A partner in the publication of a 

first-class daily in Eastern Penna. A fine 

oF rtunity in a good fields Address “ CON- 
ENCE,” care of Printers’ Ink, New York. 


\ 7 ANTED Advertisers to know that we have 
er circulation than any newspaper 
published in the Valley of Virginia. Advertisin 
rates furnished on application. Address TH Hk 
WINCHESTER PRESS, Winchester, Va. 


\ 7 RAPPERS to wrap. Buy a $4 economy wray 
per paster, and ¢ 0 the wor k twice as quick 
petter and without “muss.” Great time saver. 
In stock all branches AM. TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 
See addresses under “ Advertisement Contruct- 





NS$SS$Sss$$ THE REASON sssssssssssss 


$ why business men like my lithogravure $ 
$ letter-head plates is that although theyare 
$ for use on common printing presses they $ 
$ give the effect of expensive Sehograshio % 
$ work. Costs no more to print them than $ 
$ common type- ons = adings. Price $8.75. 
$ Buildings, etc., extre 
3 w. MOSELEY, 94 Hill St., Elgin, Il. 
$$ 


SSISSSSSFSSSIFISS$ SSSSSSSSSt SSS*SSFS: 





CAN W E GET YOU RS? 
50,000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATION. 
Rates, 25 cents per agate line, each insertion. 
All ads next to reading matter. 
3 fe = buys 4 lines $ ns 00 0s 4 inches 
5 lines 5 inches 


13 7} “ 6 lines 4 ry 6inches 
1.75 “ ‘M%ineh 2450 “ half col. 
350 “ Linch 49.00 “ one col. 
7.0 “ 2inches 98.00 “ half page 


10.50 “ 3inches 196.00 “ 1 page 
Only first-class matter accepted. Parties with- 
out good commercial rating must send carsh with 
order. Cuts must not be over 23-16 inches wide. 
Copy for an issue should reach us by the 25th of 
previous month. An adv. that will pay anywhere 
will pay in WOMAN’S WORK, Athens Ga. 


lsat 
BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 
fe! CITY BILLPOSTER. CLAY WATSON, 
Baltimore, Ohio. 


_ —— 
CUTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 
YNUTS—We tell you how to make them for 41. 
No camera, no tools, no experience required. 
Particulars for stamp. C. D, LOVE, Coshocton, 0. 


7s, 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LLUSTRATIONS—We have hundreds of orig- 
inal half-tone engravings, subjects of general 
interest. Will sell a ate plates 8 cents square 
inch; nine $1.50. Send 25 cents for sample 
sheets. OPTIMUS CO., 194 Broadway, N. Y. 





— — >> 
NEWSPAPER M. ET TALS. 

i) W. BLATCHFORD & CO., 54-70 N. Clinton St., 
4. Chicago, have been making alloyed met- 
als for nearly a half century. Their experience 
is probably worth something to them in the mak 
ing of electrotype, stereotype and linotype met- 
anal 
SUPPLIES. 

V AN BIBBER’S rs 
Printers’ Rollers. 
ee PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO., L’t’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 
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ELECTROTYPES. 
M ERCHANT’S 
LINOTYPE. 


Stereotype, eect ony De, reliable, = pare. 
Many of the largest pape no 
trial order, Inquiry splicited, SHERCITANT & 
CO , Inc., Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


———_ +o, ——— 
MA ILING MAC MACHINES. 


N ATCHLESS mailer, $12 n $2 net, “‘ beats the bent 
4 er.” KEV. ALEX’D’R DICK, Meridian, N. Y. 


Hors mailer ($20 net), used exclusively by 
Ladies’ Home Journal, edition 850,000, who 

write: “* We save the cost of a machine in knife 

sharpening alone every four months.” You can’t 
afford to use any other, even if it costs more 

than the Horton. In stock all branches AM. 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 








+r 
AGRICULTI URE. 


1? you would reach *h the fa farmers, use the col- 

umns of Lippman’s Almanac—one hundred 
thousand copies guaranteed, and the Memoran- 
dum Books—two hundred thousand ¢ opies guar- 
anteed. For ten dollars we can give you an 
advertisement of four lines in the entire edition. 
These books have been published by us for twenty 

ea 
hie *PMAN BROS., wholesale druggists, Lipp- 
man’s Block, Savannah, Ga. 


—— +o 
ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


6,000 -~ AGT NNT WORK. 


These agents have been at work for us for past 6 
months. Our season is over tillJannary,’99. Hun- 
creds of testimonials in hand prove that we have 
leased each and all. Many of them have asked 
or other work. No one has used the list as yet 
save ourselves,and we want offers. State your 
business. 
“K. T.,” box 527, Richmond, Va. 
——— +o 


PRINTERS, 
\ 7E want to figure on that next long run of 
yours, ATOZ PRINTING CO., South Whit- 
ley, Ind. 
F Piss! ane a believer in printing that makes a 
will pa pay y you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS. Printers, 140 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 
aT. need our new Touraine old style 
. Priory Text and new 6-point s‘zes of 
Je a. nad style and Jenson italic. They will sat- 
isfy the severest critics. AM. TYPE FOUNDEKS 
co. 


—————<0o—__ -_——_ 
VOR SALE, 
Sih UYS 4 lines, 50,00 proven. WOMAN’S 
WOKK, Athens, Ga, 


Co f Of CASH, smal! balance on easy terms 
85 buys managing interest modern office 
bs good, regular trade. 2020 Grove St., Denver, 

Sol, 





ro SALE—Half or entire interest in only 

Democratic daily in city and only Democratic 
weekly in county. Official printing 2,000 per 
year ; $2,000 cash required. Address G. F. BE 
LEY, Johnstown, N NY. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


be F glove adjusters; thousand lots 4 cents 
place in handle for ad. Samples | pe 
_ 10 cents, Ladies Sqgnersite them. 
x 12, Tunnelton, W. Va 


}° OR the purpose of inviting announcements 

of Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dotlar. 


\ TE earnestly request those writing us for in- 

formation in regard to mailing novelties 
and unique circular work to kindly give line of 
business. and —- number wanted. A com- 
pliance with uest will enable us to answer 
all inquiries intel Reentiy and definitely, thus 
avoiding the delay in service consequent on 
double correspondence. LIVERM( RES KNIGHT 
CO., Providence, R. I. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GEND your name on a small tal for a sample 
of my Large Seetal for advertisers. largest 
and strongest on the market and ok $2.75 per 
1,000. W. SOHNSTON, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


puss cured Cay, a and permanently by Dr. 
Brown’s Pile Used ay many physi- 

cians in practice. Price % cents. 
\ATARRH and the headaches it brings relieved, 
/ and permensaty cured. fever and asth- 
ma vanquished by Dr. Brown’s Cure. Price 25c. 
ALD HEADS ‘and: gray, fade ured. 
Month’s trial 25c. All’ A mail. Address 
BROWN MED. CoO., DEP? Y, Youngstown, Ohio. 

sccapilecestiidiaiienIpabscahcupiiisin 
ADV. ERTISING MEDIA. 


Py oman's WORK, Athens, Ga., 4 lines $1. 
W OMAN’S WORK, 50,000 proven, 25 cts. a line 


\V OMAN’s WORK, Athens, Ga., 25 cts. a line 
for 50,000 proven. 

I ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Copy free. 271 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN HOMES. em b my i 31 eee $1, 
including 40-wor Disp. léc. ag. line 


4( WORDS, 5 times. 25 cents. ps tell 
recite, Mass. Circulation .xceeds 6,000. 


of ERT!SERS’ GULDE, New Marxet, N. J. 8c. 
¥ line. Cire’n 4,000. Close Close 24th. Sample free. 


) EPUBLIC-JOURNAL, Littleton, N. H. 2,800 
\ circulation. Linotype composition. Send 
for rates. 


\ NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
to the amount of $10 is entitled to reveive 
the paper for one year. 
‘HE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., have some facts about denom- 
inational laa for intending advertisers. 
Write to them. 


T HE Rochester, N. H., COURIER, weekly, hasthe 
largest circulation of any and in a ane. 
facturing city having a population of 7,396. 
good country paper at a great trade center. 


she YOUNGSTOWN SUNDAY NEWS offers 

$100 reward if they haven’t got the largest 
circulation in that Senrtiony 6 100,000 poopie. 
Rates, 20c. inch. Address NEWS, Youngstown, Vv. 


‘HE TIMES-UNION, of Albany, N. Y.,is a wide- 
awake newspaper, printing all "the news 
promptly and accurately. !ts circulation exceeds 
that of all the other Albany dailies combined. 
JOHN H. FARRELL, editor and proprietor. 


» EACH OREGON, Washington and Idaho pro- 
gressive farmers via the WEBFOOT PLANTER, 
the leading farm journal of the Pacific North- 
west. 5,000 copies monthly guaranteed. Write 
for rates and sample co) BY: They will interest 
you. WEBFOOT P "ANTE aa CO., Portland, Ore. 


1 0 00 UNION MEN READ THE “UNION 
’ AGENT” EVERY MONTH. Official 
organ of Kenton and Campbell Counties, Ky. ; 
trades assembly ; delegate body of tw oe 
local labor unions; cor y: d 
advertising agents and those who — results. 
Address UNION AGENT, Covington, K, 


BOUT seven-eighths of the poe le done 
fails to be effective because it is placed in 
papers and at rates that ave no more than one- 
eighth of the vane that might be had by placing 
the same vertising in other papers. If you 
none the right gur advert sin ~~ put it fi ‘the 
right. papers, ygur vertis' he y. ores 
spondence solitited. THE G 
ROWELL ADVERTISING Gon 70 Spruce se % ¥ 


T TO ADVERTISE °RS. 

We publish the New York MusicaL Ecuo, 
consisting of 32 pages gre cover—pages 12x14— 
containing portraits of actresses, vocal and in- 
strumental music. 

If yon want to contract for 500 conies, you to 
take them as you want them, we will give you 
the back for your advertising and cha arge 
you six cents a copy for the 0. You could not 
give away anything to your lady a — | that 
would be mere pleasing than the New YorE 
MusicaL Rom. Adress 

NEW YORK MUSICAL ECHO Co., 
Savannah, Ga. 


- 
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ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
jur= 


)D* 150 Nassau St. 
jon. 101 World Bldg., N. Y. 


‘LARENCE F. C MATVUELD, 179 Front St., 
Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 
( YILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, = “ie 623 & 
A 624 Temple C Sourt, New ¥ York. W 


“> ELMO LEWIS, specialist in writing. il- 
4e Justrati am and printing of booklets. Penn 
Mutual Bidg. Philadelphia. — 


6 he only writer of exclusively medical and 
dru ‘advertising. Advice or samples free. 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind. 


Ci J. SHEARER, 8yrs¢ 8yrsadvr. for Strewbeidge 
‘jothier, writes businessads. Send for fold- 
er. “EXPERIENCE,” Penn. Mutual Bidg., Phila. 


QEND 10 cents for a sample copy of my new 
paper for retail nversne® It is a practical 
Rie per, full of ready-made ads for every retail 

sige ee ES SOSTIN BATES, Vanderbilt 





M 7 booklet, PERHAPS, tells about my busi- 
4 ness. It’s free 42 those who ask for it on 
their business stati J: 
RE ENCE ee 
Not Oswego. ‘o, N.Y. 


OHNSTON attends to the whole ‘ee 
e) =6writing, designing and printing. I believe I 
can get up an advertise ment or booklet or circu- 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the business. I have better facilities than any 
other man in the yon for turning out the fin- 
ished job. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may want, write me about it. 
a Sean name on a smali postal for a copy of 

gon stal. WM. eT anager 

Printers’? ink Press, 10 Spruce St., Nr Cit ty. 


END #/ for four sample cuts and ads to fit 
‘ your business, and get full particulars as to 
our perfect and economical system of illustrating 
retailads. We hare over 10,000 cuts, representing 
nearly 40 arerens retail lines. We make new 
day. We will an After cuts for one 
dollar only once to each man. After that we want 
yoorty orders sat re: Pere 
TFE CHARLES AU STIS Bates SYNDICATE, 
Vanderbilt Building, N. Y. 


GEND me two dollars, along with your booklet, 

or catalogue, or batch of trade papers, or 
newspaper ads,and I will tell you why they are 
good or bad, and how to make the next one better. 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, Vanderbilt Bidg., 
New York. 


6 Nea profitable placing of advertising consists 
first in eee good copy. Copy that 
says what ought to be said in a convincing way. 
Second in setting the en ed in such type as wili 
cateh the eye and embellishing the same witha 
icture if one can be determined on that will tell 
ts story ata casual glance. ‘Third, in the selec- 
tion of papers that reach the largest number of 
the right sortof people and sell advertising space 
at areasonable rate—not low priced papers ; but 
those that are at the same time Ligh priced and 
cheap on account of the great service they can 
render. To secure these points tor the aaversioor 
who omnbery ba 2 our ractice and 
Address T oy ELL “AD RTISING 
CO., No. 10 Anny st, “New York 


N OTICE—No matter who does your ra, JOHNS: 
my prices on jon oF tts wM S- 

TON, Mgr. Printers’ 10 Spruce 8t., N. 

5 END our name on a small Bp anges 

O of ~ arge ital. WM. JOHNSTON, Man- 

ager Printers’ Tess, 10 Tess, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. City. 


Tes every retailer who becomes a subscriber to 
a? feast 7 Good ap oe bls ae I guarantee 
that a raat four of the best ads in his own line 
t I can find in America will be re- 
number, and hundreds of sug- 
estions in other lines that may be adapted _ ost 
is own. In other words, every subscribe 
bas a #/ a year will get at "least 48 of the cue 
ished by the best and most successful mer- 
chante in his own line of egg pe anne #/ fora 
ye ar; wrt: ~ 3 months ; 10 ts for a sample 
oP y. ousy ES AUSTIN BAT ES, Vanderbilt 
Bai ding, N. Y. 
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( J tee tee teens cere eee JOOOO0000 
eviniapeteie anon beta 


) 
OO _ My latest booklet is calied “Jonrs’ OO 
OO Mobesty,” and tells of my facilities for OO 
OO writing and illustrating advertising OO 
OO matter. 00 
OO ‘If you are interested in having work OO 
0O of this kind done, I willgladly send you OO 
OO acopy FREE. 0o 
OO Write on your own letter head, as 1 OO 
OO do notcare to send it toany one notin OO 





OO some line of business. oOo 
00 oo 
00 — —- oo 
0o 00 
oo CHAS. F. JONES, 00 
GO Writer and Illustrator of Advertising. OO 


OO Practical Advice on Business Subjects. OO 
00 Suite 101, World 5 Wig 0o 
00 New York, U.S.A 0o 
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my.o AD MEN—Nothing in th in these times captures 
business so well as The Flag. Our flag bor- 
ders and om fa American flags have hit the 
market hard. The Phila. Times and Phila. In- 
uirer are covered with our small American 
ags. Send to nearest branch for specimens. 
oom t forget ournew 6-point Jenson old style and 
new 6-point Jenson italic. Touraine old style 
italic is Gin the true sense) elegant. All the 
= ,PRINTERS’ INK is ours, except a 
kle aere which gnaee should 
melt. Boston: 270 onaross ; New Yor 
Rose and Duane Stes ;_Phi lndelphia : 606 614 San- 
som St. ; Baltimore: Frederick & Water Sts. ; 
Buffalo: 45 N. Division St. ; Pittsburg: 323 Third 
Ave. ; ( “leveland : St. Clair and Ontario Sts. ; Cin- 
cinnati: 7-13 Longworth St. ; Chicago : 203 Kast 
Monroe St. ; St. Louis : Fourth and Elm Sts. Lag 
neapolis : 24-26 First St.. south ; Kansas City: 
Delaware St. ; Denver : 1616 Blake St. ; Portiand, 
Ore. : Second and | Stark Sts. ; 3: Francisco : 405 
t. 10 roe Mt, s ; Toronto: 
Toronte Type ‘Foundry oon Ltd 44 Bay St. ; At- 
pease :Dodson Printers’ Supply C ,55 So. Forsyth 
; Dallas: The Scarff an fa O'Conno or Co., 256 
mmerce St. 
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The Brooklyn Elevated Railroad : 


York, also to Sheepshead Bay, West 


Brooklyn « L” is the first to run trains 
FIRST to have REAL advertising in its ¢ars 
a concave rack. Real display, plenty 
good comfortable cars where the car«ca 
absorbed at leisure on the only intelligen 
covered by the Brooklyn « L” = 


ee 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., ak 
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— 297 cars, $100 per month. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

t= Issued every Wednesday. ‘len centsa copy. 

Subscription =. tive dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollars a bundred. No back numbers. 

For ten dollars, paid in advance, a receipt 
will be given, covering a paid subscription from 
date to (January ist, 1901) the end of the century. 

t# Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or alarger number at the same rate. 

(t@ Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERS’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

t@ If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
pono See 2 — Ink it , because ag “9 one has 
su in name. e! paper sto, 
at the expiration of the time af ‘or. eyes 

ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line ; rl measure ; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. $100a page. Special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant- 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 

Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor. 

Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 

Subscription Department. 
New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon AGENT, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, E. C. 


NEW YORK, JUNE 22, 1808. 


ON pages 36 and 37 of PRINTERS’ 
Ink of June 8th appeared an article 
called “ Balaam’s Advertising,” being 
an extended extract from a booklet 
issued by the Morthwestern Lumber- 
man, of Chicago. This booklet is 
copyrighted and the matter republished 
in PRINTERS’ INK must not be used by 
advertisers without the permission of 
the Northwestern Lumberman, which 
will not be forthcoming. 














To the inspiration of a subject capa- 
ble of evoking enthusiasm, the world 
owes much of its best literature. The 
doings of the ancient Greeks stirred 
the blood of Homer. The chivalry of 
Arthur’s knights appealed to Tenny- 
son and made him sing as no English- 
man had ever sung before. In the 
same way the achievements of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK have proved a source of in- 
spiration to many, and a solid silver 
Loving Cup will be awarded, on Wed- 
nesday, July 6th, to the writer of the 
est testimonial to the merits of the 
",ittle Schoolmaster. A solid silver 
Loving Cup, beautiful to look upon, 
to be given to him whose testimonial 
is adjudged the best, whether in prose 
or poetry, and twelve silver spoons 
will be awarded at the same time to 
the writers of the twelve testimonials 
approaching nearest in merit the su- 
perlative one. Every pupil of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK is eligible, the only condition 
being that the testimonial must reach 
this office before June 29th—and be 
honest and heartfelt. 
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A REPRESENTATIVE of -an advertis-' 
ing journal, who interviewed a number 
of Chicago druggists in regard to the 
relative sales of advertised remedies, 
discovered that very few patent medi- 
cines are sold in localities where the 
people are wealthy or well'to do. The 
bulk of them is sold in neighborhoods 
where the’ masses congregate. Of 
course this only bears out what every 
discriminating advertiser has long 
known—that he must look to the 
common people for the larger part of 
his sales, 





A custom which has been of annoyance to 
the readers of the New York newspapers is to 
be suppressed, It has been customary for the 
dealers to inclose a number of advertisement 
circulars in every paper, even where the cus- 
tomers personally objected to the newsdealer. 
It seemed impossible to get rid of these annoy- 
ing handbills. Considerable revenue was taken 
from the newspapers, because there were ad- 
vertisers who, believing in the circular system, 
were ready to spend money in that sort of ad- 
vertising, to the direct expense of the newspa- 
pers. The Publishers’ Association of the City 
of New York, which has grown into consider- 
able strength, has decided that newsdealers 
who, after warning, will continue to insert cir- 
culars in the ooo shal! not be supplied, and 
as the action of the publishers is to be a com- 
bined one the newsdealer must either cease the 
circular habit or find himself minus his supply 
of newspapers. The advantage of combined 
effort, and cessation of rivalries where the in- 
terest is common, is abundantly shown in this 
determination of the Publishers’ Association to 
stop a form of advertising at the expense of the 
papers which has been an outrage to both the 
readers and the makers of the newspapers.— 
Fourth Estate, June 9, 1898. 

As the people who had the circulars 
inserted (always only in newspapers 
circulating in their immediate vicinity) 
were usually small merchants whose 
trade was confined to a certain portion 
of the city, so that they never in any 
case could advertise in the newspa- 
pers, it is difficult for the uninitiated 
to see just what these are gaining by 
their crusade against the practice. 


IN ROME. 

Not uncommon on the billboards of Rome 
are death announcements. “I translated one 
from a white poster with a heavy black borde;, 
perhaps three feet long by two feet wide: 
* Yesterday, at 5.30a. m., after a severe illness, 
succumbed Giuseppe Stazi of the Recorder’s 
office of the Chamber of Commerce of Rome, 
aman most noble and patriotic. His friends 
are invited to accompany the body to its last 
abode, starting from the house for the Lingara 
at 3 o’clock on Wednesday next, the 6th. The 
Parents.” This placard, like all others in 
Rome, bore a one-cent internal revenue stamp. 
Even the placards in shop windows when con- 
veying any announcement are thus stamped. 
It is a tax which certainly meets some of 
Adam Smith’s famous canons, being at any 
rate cheap and easy of collection, for it would 
be veryseasy to discover any attempt to evade 
it—Press and Printer. 
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BIG CIRCULATIONS ARE 
WORTH MORE. 


GREENVILLE, N. C., June 6, 1808. 
Editor of Printers? Ink: 

Reading PrtnTErs’ Ink has about convinced 
me that the “ per line ”’ way is the only proper 
way of charging for advertising; and, if you 
deem it proper to so do, please give me your 
estimate of the worth or proper charges for a 
country arse per line (12 lines to inch) per 
thousand circulation, 

Also, do you consider one line in a paper of 
one thousand circulation worth as much again 
as that of a paper of five hundred circulation? 
Does doubling circulation double worth of ad- 
vertising? Doesn’t it do more than that? 

The answering of these questions through 
your columns will be of great value to four 
thousands of country editors. 

Henry T. Kina. 


A country publisher should charge 
his local advertisers as much as he can 
get—that is, “as much as the traffic 
will bear,” but he should charge no 
one for the same service more than he 
would exact from another. Perhaps 
his advertisers can be induced to pay 
five cents per line per thousand circu- 
lation as easily as they would pay two 
cents. The charges of competing 
newspapers, the width and diversity of 
the field—all enter into the calcula- 
tion. The gumption, the get up and 
grit, of the publisher has also a good 
deal to do with the price that can 
be obtained. The general advertiser 
wants rates so low that the country 
publisher who has any common sense 
finds it wise to devote himself exclus- 
ively to cultivating his local field. 

A paper with one thousand circula- 
tion is twice as valuable as a paper 
with five hundred circulation to an ad- 
vertiser to whom such a paper is of 
any value at all. If the publication 
does not appeal to the class the space 
user wishes to reach, it will not, of 
course, become a whit more valuable 
to him by doubling or even quadru- 
pling its circulation ; but if it is of value 
every increase of circulation will add 
to that value, not only proportionately 
but even more, because the paper with 
the larger issue is generally the better 
and more influential journal, arid as 
such exercises a stronger influence on 
each reader.—[Ep. P. I. 

eh. Ae 
A SMALL CROP BETTER THAN NONE. 

It is an unwise policy for a merchant to ab- 
stain from spending fifty dollars for advertising 
simply because he can not afford to spend a 
thousand, It should be remembered that seed 
will grow just as well when bought in small 
packages as when bought in bushels, and al- 
though the crop will necessarily be much 
smaller, it will be just as luxuriant. Further- 
more, it is far better to have a small crop than 
to have none at all.— Rome (N. Y.) Sentinel, 
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THE MEDICAL PRESS. 


‘ The managers of the legitimate pharmaceu- 
tical concerns have watched with interest the 
Rowell-Medical Press “ flirtation,” as Dr. 
Gould so aptly terms it, and the outcome will 
be that many of the “ ethica)?”’ journals will 
find themselves dropped from the 1899 lists. 
A prominent manufacturer made the remark, 
after reading Printers’ Ink: “ This affair 
has shaken our belief in medical ethics, and it 
will certainly influence us greatly when it comes 
to renewing our advertising contracts,””—S?. 
Joseph (Mo.) American Medical Journalist. 

The above paragraph suggests to 
the layman a number of questions, 
among which may be enumerated the 
following : 

First: What 
Concern ? 

Second: What is a legitimate P. C.? 

Third: Are there any illegitimate 
ee 

Fourth: What is the principal dif- 
ference between the legitimate and the 
illegitimate P. C.? 

Fifth: What is meant by medical 
ethics ? 

Sixth: Do all medical men have and 
make use of the same sort of ethics? 

Seventh: If not, why not? 

eee rae 
QUESTIONS. 

A New York advertising man asks 
advertisers to ask themselves these 
questions: 

Do you change your copy as often as you 
should? 

Do you crowd your ads until they have no 
good effect ? 

Do you use prices so people can get a definite 
idea of what they are to pay? 

Do you recognize enough the a ame of 
bringing out the name of the article and the 
price strongly? 

Do you ever think of the impression an ad is 
likely to make? 

Do you study type styles and keep up with 
modern ideas? 

Do you take as much pride in your work as 
you should ? 

Do you read all of the matter you can get 
hold of in reliable advertising publications ? 

Do “aap study the goods you are advertising 
from the standpoint of a customer ? 

Do you aim to always tell the truth in your 
ads? 

Do you study the methods of your competi- 
tors? 

Do you try as hard as youcan to trace re- 
turns from all mediums ? 

Do you know what percentage of the busi- 
ness done you spend for advertising ? 

Do you take advantage of all discounts and 
work as diligently as possible for low rates? 

~~ 


is a Pharmaceutical 





MERELY to keep your name before the pub- 
lic does not mean much. People read the 
striking, stirring, pithy, nervy, attractive no- 
tices first, and Sus yours out if it is prosy. 
People will no more read a prosy advertise- 
ment, unless it is about something —y | are 
hunting for, than they will read a prosy book. 
Attractiveness and pointedness are absolutely 
indispensable.—Gil/am. 
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THE DEAD KNOW IT NOT. 


SOME ANTEDILUVIAN ARGUMENTS REVAMPED 
FOR PRESENT USE, 


Office of 
Tue Revicious Press AssociaTION. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 9, 1898. 
Printers’ Ink, Vo. 70 Spruce St., N. ¥.: 
GENTLEMEN—I trust you will find room for 
the inclosed communication in as conspicuous 
a position, if possible, as was given to your edi- 
torial to which it refers. Doubtless this is ask- 
ing a good deal, but similar to the announce- 
ment by the boy in one of Pyle’s notable Pearl- 
ine advertisements, “‘ I’ll stick this up anyhow, 
as it is for the good of the public.’”’ Your nerve 
is generally good enough both for commenda- 
tion and reproof, and as this communication is 
for the good of the general public, I hope it 
will be given a position where it shall be seen 
by all your readers. 
Yours very truly, 
W. R. Roserts. 


THE “LITTLE” SCHOOLMASTER. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 9g, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

How soon will your publication be entitled 
io be called, and become, full-fledged? Will it 
be after its Jubilee issue? Perhaps then it will 
no longer be the ‘“‘little ’? schoolmaster, but 
just now its “little” primary dogmatic an- 
nouncements might be taken by some adver- 
tisers to be the standard truth of full-fledged 
pedagogic experience. We are looking for- 
ward hopefully to the time of its larger growth 
and better knowledge. Then, however, we shall 
miss the light touch of fancy imagining which 
now characterizes such a diatribe as shown in 
your editorial “‘ Why They Suffer,” June 8th 
issue, about religious weekly papers. 

If you are not now large enough to see over 
them, can’t you get the police to disperse the 
crowd of bulletin readers before the daily pa- 
per offices near you? Or go up into the second 
story of your office building and then you can 
see over them. 

There are other people beyond the vision of 
the daily paper offices. You can’t see them; 
but they are there. In fact, the people before 
those bulletins are not the kind for most adver- 
tisers. Indeed, the better kind of people are 
outside of the range of your vision, just as 
they are out of sight of the daily announce- 
ments, so far as advertising is concerned. 


read the 


How do you and your wife 
daily paper anyhow? Is it served with 
your coffee at the breakfast table, and 


do yoh read it thoroughly, advertisements 
and all, and then leave it for your wife 
to look over? The “scare ” headings cer- 
tainly frighten you away from the advertise- 
ments before they get in their work. And your 
wife, does she read that Dewey cut the Manila 
rope, and that Sampson is now using it to tie 
Cervera in Santiago, and that she wants you to 
** meet me at the fountain,’? where there will 
be a bill to pay? If you leave the paper at 
home, that is the good it did you and the big 
department stores. If there were any other 
advertisements in that daily paper, neither your 
wife nor you know what they were. 

If you bought the paper at the news-stand 
and leave it behind you before you reach your 
office, or even took it to your Office, little good 
did the advertisements do anybody except the 
publishers of the paper. 

As for the advertiser, if he yelled louder than 
the scare headings, and in larger type, and 
keeps at it, he will finally be heard. If he have 
money enough to do it day in and day out, he 
will finally get the attention of the daily paper 
people. And then, if the readers believe the 
advertisements no more than they do the vary- 
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ing reports in the news columns, the immediate 
ect of the advertiser’s money is not likely to 
productive of special valuable results. 

And the daily papers are so much cheaper, 
aren’t they, even at one-twentieth of a cent per 
line per thousand copies issued? Of course, to 
attract the needed attention, it only requires to 
use the papers morning and evening six times a 
week, and perhaps seven, and use four or five 
times as much space as is required to attract at- 
tention in the weekly papers, and then by the 
time you figure cost, the advertiser will find 
that, through results achieved, there has been a 
very misleading element of economy concealed 
in that rate of one-twentieth of a cent per line 
per thousand circulation. 

And more prompt! of course they are for 
the big stores, and the cheap bargains and the 
daily paper people who watch and wait and are 
near enough to come to the stores. 

And more effective! of course they are 
after pounding away in large type morning and 
night, day after day, about goods in which the 
margin of profit has been eliminated as a bait 
to attract people to the store. But all the time 
it is only getting these same people who want 
cheap prices. 

Back of them all are the well-to-do, prudent 
and reliable people who want good things, are 
willing to pay a good price to have good 
things, and who have not been attracted by the 
loud calls of the daily papers, but have rather 
been repelled by reason of disbelief in news 
columns leading them to disbelieve in the ad- 
vertising columns, This spirit has grown to 
such an extent that now you hear it said that 
if you see it in some papers it isn’t true, and it 
is always said about the daily papers. 

Of course the daily papers are good for some 
advertising, but that is no reason why your eye 
should be blinded to the value of another class 
of circulation, and another kind of people who 
are not reached by the daily papers. 

You have had a lucid interval even in the 
editorial referred to, and you made it plain 
when you said “‘ that the religious papers are 
good media for advertising as far as they go, no 
one will deny.” 

And where do they go? Well, your Mr. 
Charles N. Kent, in issue of Printers’ Ink, 
April 6th, says they go into homes where “ the 
influence which they exert is probably greater 
than that of any other of the periodical press. 
For this reason,” said he, “ religious news- 
papers are regarded with more than ordinary 
favor by general advertisers.” 

Of course they are, and they should be, for 
their influence is now wider than ever be- 
fore. It doesn’t require many years to go 
back to recall the fact that there were 
then no religious newspapers similar in 
amount and influence of circulation to 
that of The Christian Herald, The Sunday 
School Times, The Christian Endeavor 
World, The Epworth Herald and a number 
of other papers now doing great work of pow- 
erful influence in the best religious homes. 
Not many years ago there were some religious 
papers of great influence, but they were few 
and they still have great influence. These 
have been added to, however, so that now 
there are 948 religious papers published, and 
with great influence in the many homes making 
up thirty-one distinct sectarian denominations, 
and with a combined circulation of over 4,000,- 
ooo copies each issue, even on the basis of 
conservative statements of circulation, for 
which you are primarily held responsible in 
making known through your other channel o 
communicating with advertisers. 

This amount of influence is in publications 
which have the loving confidence of subscrib- 
ers, who trust and believe in the doctrines 
taught and who give credence to the belief that 
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advertisements placed before them are worthy 
of attention. There is no counteracting effect 
of disbelief, and there is no requirement of pay 
for extraordinary space to attract attention. 

To obtain a weekly issue of over 4,000,000 
copies, on the circulation as given by your Di- 
rectory, it is only necessary to use 508 religious 
newspapers. And from actual experience it is 
likely to be demonstrated by every general ad- 
vertiser who will use them that the result to 
come from such advertising will be cheaper, 
more prompt, and more effective than can be 
obtained through a similar expenditure in 
daily newspaper space, despite the initial rate 
per line, concerning which it gives you so 
much pleasure to disport yourself. 

Some day, and it may come speedily, your 
eyes will be op.ned to the relative value of 
both weekly religious newspaper advertis- 
ing, and that of the daily papers. Because 
both are good, is the reason that advertisers 
will need to consider carefully the kind of cir- 
culation best suited for their purposes, what 
they have to sell, and whether the sale is to be 
made through bargain advertising or the con- 
servative methods which appeal to the best 
people in the best homes, oye pe accept- 
ance of your words of the value of daily paper 
advertising will result in large spending of 
good money, which might be better used to 
build up an advertiser, rather than to add a 
new-made grave in that cemetery of buried ad- 
vertising enterprises. 

Yours very truly, 
W. R. Roserts. 


—_" in 
WINDOW DRESSING IDEAS. 
(Clipped from Contemporaries.) 

A simple window display for infants’ wear is 
the following: In the center of the window ar- 
range an upright with a strong base. This 
should have branches in every direction. Load 
this tree, as it might be called, with a neat dis- 
play of all sorts of infants’ wear. Then scatter 
throughout the window dolls arrayed from 
stock. Also place around the window cradles 
and carriages and infants’ baskets; in the 
former place other dolls. On the floor, which 
is covered with Angora rugs, place rattles, 
knickeknacks and babies’ toilet articles, at 
random. Cover the sides, roof and back of 
window with white cheese-cloth in plaits. 

For the window of a drug store during the 
soda water season, with the aid of silver paper, 
a very attractive display can be made thus: 
Crush a sheet of the paper in your hand, open 
it out without smoothing and irregularly tack it 
on one of the sides. Do likewise with the 
other side, and with the top and the bottom of 
the window. Now from the top, hang very 
narrow strips of the same. Then fasten some 
uprights across the floor, and attach to these 
streamers or bunting flags. On these have 
some word in praise of the soda, or describing 
it. Add a number of printed placards all over 
the window’s sides, roof and floor. At the 
base of each upright on the floor place a doll, 
each holding some sign. Then have an electric 
fan so arranged that it will flutter the strips of 
paper and the flags. 

A striking window display of shoes can be 
made thus: Cover the entire back, save a 
space on either-side, with plaits of white cash- 
mere or other soft material, in five of six-inch 
folds. In the spaces left open place two mir- 
rors. If these are well arranged the vista will 
be practically endless. Then place a double 
row of shoes across the top of the window at- 
taching these with patent fasteners. In front 
of each mirror place a glass and nickel frame, 
also filled with shoes. In the rear of the cen- 
ter of the window construct a stair-shaped 
stand, also covered with cashmere, and fill this 
with shoes, artistically arranged. Cover the 


window floor with oom, on which display more 
shoes. To complete the whole place price 
tickets on the various styles, and if so minded 
also store mottoes. 

Cover the back of the window with red ,white 
and blue cheese-cloth, laid in plaits, and leave 
a diamond shaped opening, in which insert a 
mirror, Construct the sides of the same, 
plaited in the same way. On the roof of the 
window tack blue cheese-cloth and sprinkle 
this with silver paper stars. Now construct 
staircases of two or three steps each, runnin 
from the glass to the back. Cover these with 
white cheese-cloth. Now display wares from 
your stock, on the floor between, on the stair- 
cases and on brackets from the sides. If the 
are shoes or hats, for instance, deck them with 
little flags. With other goods make the flags 
as beds, but these details can be left to indi- 
vidual taste. 

Here is a millinery window display. Fes- 
toon the sides of the windows with garlands 
and sprays of artificial flowers and leaves. 
Place a large mirror in the back and drape this 
with the same as the sides Cover the top and 
the floor with green paper muslin. Con- 
struct a large wheel of wire and cover this with 
flowers and leaves. This wheel should extend 
from side to side and be fastened about midway 
between the pane and the looking-glass. On 
the floor should be scattered ulead « rays of 
flowers and small boughs of trees, with birds 
and butterflies perched thereon. Tastefully 
arranged between these and ail around should 
be samples of the stock, hat frames, ornaments, 
feathers and so forth. From brackets on the 
sides should be shown trimmed hats. 

A simple yet attractive window display is the 
following: Trim the back, side, top and bot- 
tom of the window with cheese-cloth. The 
back and sides may be plaited in folds for a 
better effect. At the rear of the window a 
large and beautiful doll should be artistically 
made to stand up. Then arrange stan 
on the floor and brackets on the sides, and 
place on these samples of your wares, say 
shoes, or hats, or better still, toys. Also sus- 
pend some from the ceiling. And from each of 
these samples of your stock lead vari-colored 
ribbons back to the hands of your doll. In 
this display you may use price cards. 


MUSIC AS AN ADVERTISEMENT. 

It has recently become the fashion in many 
of New York’s “ popular ”’ restaurants to sup- 
ply a band of music during meal hours, and 
this is said to bea great drawing card in the 
way of an advertisement, The manager of one 
of these establishments said the other day to a 
Printers’ INK man: 

“That music is a splendid advertisement is 
an incontrovertible fact. It draws not only 
the classes but the masses. Years ago only 
the most fashionable hotels and restaurants 
provided music for their guests. Nowadays 
there are dozens of low-priced restaurants, even 
in the down-town business section, that find a 
band of music a great trade bringer. The cus- 
tom is a foreign one and originated in Austria, 
I believe. All the large continental cities have 
music of some kind or other in their restaurants. 
There is just a suggestion of luxury about the 
practice, but, for a democratic people, Ameri- 
cans are very fond of luxuries. From personal 
experience I know that since we have had the 
services of this band of five musicians our trade 
has more than trebled. In fact we now feed 
about two thousand people a day where we 
used to feed only six hundred. The band costs 
us less than $100a week, including their meals.” 





Tue firms that keep their names standing in 
the papers are the firms that do the business.— 
Grand Rapids (la.) Republican. 
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DR. HOLMES’ WRITE-UP. 

“*T want to tell you a little story. After my 
return from abroad—the last time—you may re- 
call, perhaps, a little reference, incidentally, in 
my “Over the Teacups,’ as they appeared in 
the A /¢lantic, respecting a little shaving ap- 
paratus which I used with great satisfaction 
while on my journey, Now, that little shaving 
machine—for I have to call it such—came into 
my possession in this way: My daughter, Mrs. 
Sargent, and I were about to go aboard our 
vessel in the harbor, when a parcel was handed 
me bya young man, who stated it was a gift 
to me from Messrs. So-and-So, dealers in cut- 
lery in the city, a firm with which I had dealt 
at various times for years. On reaching my 
state-room I undid the parcel and found it con- 
tained a little shaving apparatus, contrived so 
that all one had to do was to lather himself, 
and then run the little instrument over the 
face. I was delighted with it. I took occa- 
sion, as I have said, to refer, incidentally, to 
this little invention in my ‘ Over the Teacups,’ 
as the work appeared originally in the A ¢/antic. 
But what do you suppose was the result? 
Soon after, one morning an express wagon 
drove up in front of my house, and a man got 
out and brought to the door a package, and, 
ringing the bell, got into his wagon and drove 
hurriedly away. The servant girl, who waited 
on the door, came up to my study and said there 
was a large package for me down-stairs from 
‘ Messrs. So-and-So.’ I asked her to bring it 
up, adding, as she turned to go: ‘I haven’t 
ordered anything from there.’ She returned 
with the package—which was about all she 
could carry—and, placing it on the floor here, 
I proceeded to undo it; and what do you sup- 
pose I found? Why, a dozen of those little 
razor machines, with a note running: ‘ With 
the compliments of the manufacturers.’ It all 
now dawned upon me, almost ata flash. You 
see I had been unintentionally advertising that 
little razor invention, and in return had been 
presented with a full set of the machines. Of 
course it was all right ; no harm had been in- 
tended by anybody ; but it taught me a lesson, 
I assure you, and ever since then I’ve been ex- 
tremely careful not to act in the capacity of an 
advertising agent”; and the humorous twinkle 
of the old “‘Autocrat’s ’’ eyes was more marked, 
if anything, than before. The old poet con- 
tinued: ‘‘I lost no time in expurgating from 
those papers of mine all reference to that little 
razor machine, so that, when ‘ Over the Tea- 
cups’ appeared in book form, there was not a 
ghost of a razor in it.”"—Home Magazine. 


aniecanmailiaies 
A POINTER TO ADVERTISERS. 
The present war has served to give the study 
of geography a tremendous impetus. The big 
publishing houses report that the book trade 
was never so dull, but that maps, charts and 
globes are in constant demand and that map 
makers and globe builders are reaping a har- 
vest. But while the book trade is suffering the 
people are reading more newspapers, and as a 
result the circulation of every newspaper on 
the globe has been stimulated. There is a moral 
in this. Now is the time forhim to purchase 
newspaper space.—National Advertiser. 


CIRCULATION OF THE BIBLE. 

The regular annual meeting of the American 
Bible Society was held in New York City last 
week, and the report was made that during the 
past year 1,362,273 copies of the Bible were is- 
sued for circulation at home and abroad. Dur- 
ing the eighty-two years of its existence, the 
society has distributed 64,581,613 copies of the 
Bible in various languages. Last year 1,250,- 
ooo volumes of the Scriptures were circulated in 
China by the Bible societies of the United States 
and Great Britain —National Advertiser, 
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MAKES HIM WONDER. 

The advertisements of the day are extremely 
interesting and generally give rise to wonder 
over the inventiveness of those who write and 
illustrate them. Sometimes, however, the won- 
der is that so little good taste is displayed in 
their make-up, A certain popular soap for 
many months figured in advertisements in the 
highest class magazines in pictures showing 
people taking their morning bath after they 
were partially clothed! How could it have es- 
caped the notice of that adwriter that refined 
people, whom the soap manufacturers were 
spending so much money to reach, bathe be- 
fore they dress! Then there are the advertise- 
ments, also running monthly in the highest 
priced periodicals, that are intended to present 
the virtues of this sauce or that indigestion cure, 
which picture the diner sitting at a table with 
a cheap restaurant napkin tucked under his 
chin, or with knife and fork poised like weap- 
ons! How absurd to hope to gain the atten- 
tion of well-bred people for articles that are 
thus illustrated as appealing to the backwoods- 
man and the boor!—7he Gentlewoman. 

to 
THE ANCIENT CRIER. 

The crier was a necessity when only one 
man in ten could read or write, and in 1642 
there were 600 of these in Paris, crying wed- 
ding and funeral announcements, some lady’s 
lost jewel, a hundred queer enterprises as well 
as the regular shop attractions. This institu- 
tion exists to some extent even now; the 
town of Nantucket, Mass., is a very marked 
example. A procession of men dressed to rep- 
resent straw-covered wine bottles was sent 
through the streets of Florence by wine mer- 
chants in 1346. . Thus we find the modern 
“*sandwich man ”’ one of the oldest of advertis- 
ing schemes.—Everywhere. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA ADD 


Is It 
Good 
Enough 


If any reader of 
PRINTERS’ INK thinks his 
advertising is not written and 
illustrated as well as it might 
be, we invite him to write us 
about it. Maybe wecan make 
it better, and maybe we can’t. 
The chances are we can. 


¢ MOSES & HELM 











lil Nassau St., New York. 
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Say it again, “Dont be atraid of repeating a|UF YOU WANT 


‘ood thing. The best advertisers in the world 
soem saying the same old thing over and over, profitable investments, consider 
changing only the form.— Mansfield (O. ) Mews. Arizona. Fourth in the list of 





mineral producing regions! 


ARRANGED BY STATES. ~ Getting | there.” with teo- 


mendous 





Atvorsomnente under this der this head 50 cents a line 
ust be handed in one week in advance. 


THE 
GEORGIA. Arizona Republican 











 OUTHERN FAKMER, Athens, Ga. ading 
nN a sericaltural _ ‘tritty d 
people read i mon . overs ju printed every lay in the year 
and Southwest. Advertising rates very low. 
at Phoenix, has for its field all Arizona. 
KENTUCKY. For particulars see 





O WENSBOR SNSBORO INQUIRER, daily, Sunday and 4 ‘ D . LA COSTE, a Perk Rew, 


ice-a-Week, publishes more s. fresher 
news, and is more extensively read than any pa- 
per in Western Kentucky. 


” 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
He COLUE EA. REGISTER—daily and weekly 
—is the only dail paper in South Carolina 
giving a sworn and i ek a state- 
s the best 


ment. (See Ayer’s Directory). It i 
family newspaper published in the State. That’s 
why it pays to advertise in THE REGISTER. 


CANADA. 
B25 Tasnhiy ofaladi pons ciculnuon® For 


























peur aah cave 
AgienGY Hfontreal Write for our Special 
‘Displayed Advertisements. | - | Summer Rates. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent ; iv eg i 
extra for specified position—t/ granted. We aim to give cur patrons fair 
Must be handed in one week in advance. exchange for your money. 


F you wish to advertise anything an; where at 
1 ity time, write to THE GEO. P ROWELL DETROIT SUNS DETROIT, 
ADVERTISING CO., No, 10 Spruce St., New York. yj MICHIGAN 


I. is INTHE: THE CURVE KEEPS THE POINT 


y jt eo RE ESEY gA LCON PEN. It somato << highly 
and is curved towards its poin’ 

al Sat ve rm) D elastié spring to the pen, which helps it 

) to resist hard wear. It will write easily on — kind = 
Z \ paper, either rough or smooth, and is meranseod 

~AND THE perfect satisfaction or money refunded. $1.00 per 

bo. as ~ mole bor, 0c. Not ~~ by statiowere, 

MPER 0} th he it lasts too long. Write direct to manu- 


JOHN H. COOK, RED BANK, N. J. 
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4 wt Border No. 1, Cotnaien 
40; No. 2, for colors, $4.40. 


This flag captures bus: 
BS Use. st wreveryiiere, Looks PREREREERR 


every peragraph © witha flag, as Border No. 1, 72 inches, 
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Made by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS O0.f=t02 & 
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H4vz you tried little heokiete or circulars to 
advertise your business? I write, design 
and print them in a pono and attractive 
manner. Let <4 £5 ei TOR, Sane ice on your, = 

pe Address 
rs’ Ink Press, 108 cee S8t., 


THE EVENING CALL 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA, 


is the best daily newspaper in America for the 
size of the town. Itist. graphically handsome, 
accurate and reliable. Mem iated Press. 
It has more home advertising and foreign adver- 
tising than any other evening paper initsfield. It 
brings results. It is read by all classes. 











Babyland 


Little Men and Women 


20,500 copies of these maga- 
zines are read every month 
by 20,500 mothers of little 
children. 


Have Yeu Anything 
To Say to Them ? 


Cuas. E. GraFr, PUBLISHER 
too WiLuiaAM St. N. Y. 
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‘|*HOLD ON” 


If you are 
using a me- 
dium that 
does not 
pay,change 
to one that 
does pay. 
Progress- 
ive busi- 
ness men 
are open to 
conviction. 
A really paying medium is, at 
.times, found where least sought. 
No one remains a doubter as to 
its high merits, who has adver- 
tised in 


THE AMERICAN 


School Board Journal. 


New York, Milwaukee, Chicago. 
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Circulation Record for the year 1897. 


TOLEDO EVENING NEWS : 


Sold 6,749,714 Copies. 
Daily Average, 21,843. 


Send for advertising rates and sample copies. 
: NEWS PUB. CO., ToLepo, Onto. 
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To ‘0 Get Customers —=>~ 


Advertise in their favorite family paper, 


THE EVENING JOURNAL 


of Jersey City, N. J. 


| Average Circulation in 1897, - 
| Actual Average Circulation for Nov., Dec. and Seis, 15,407 








14,756 
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IT LEADS 
ALL RIVALS. THE 


THE VANCOUVER (B. C.) ARG US 


WORLD ow 


Largest, Brightest 
and Best Newspaper 
published in 

the Capital City. 
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Daily and Twice-a-Week, 





has a larger aggregate weekly cir- 
culation than that of any other 
two newspapers in British Colum- 


bia combined. It is recognized 
as the best advertising medium in : 
the Northwest. RATES AND SAMPLE COPIES ON 


: APPLICATION. 


Send for Sample Address 
and Lard, THE WORLD, ; JAMES C. FARRELL, 
4 Vancouver, B. C, 5 Manager. 
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Number of copies SOLD for May, 1898, 199,240 
Number of copies SOLD for May, 1897, 116,782 


Net gain for May, 1898, Copies sold, 82,458 
Average Number Copies Sold per Day, . . . 7,663 


For sample copies and advertising rates address 


THE HARTFORD POST, 
Hartford, Conn. Geo. L. FIELDER, Publisher. 


BAAS AALS 





FREE ADVERTISING... 


All ads in classified columns published FR EE 
for one month, 








THE SUPERIOR LEADER 


Only Morning and Sunday Paper 
in Second City in Wisconsin. . . WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 
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ALABAMA 
Christian 


Advocate, 


official organ Methodist Church 
in Alabama, with a membership 
of 115,000. Circulation the lar- 
gest of any similar journal in 
Alabama; 20,000 persons read 
it each week ; 350 ministers are 
agents for it ‘and interested in 
it. Through these ministers 
nearly the entire membership is 
reached. It is by far the best 
medium for reaching the people 
of Alabama and West Florida. 

Published in Birmingham, Ala., 

the largest city in the State. 

Rate for advertising very low. 


S. P. WEST, 
BUSINESS MANAGER, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA,, 
2107 Third Ave, 




















30,000 CIRCULATION 


¥ off on trial ad. 


This is the high-water mark to which the 
publishers of the 


Youth’s Advocate 


(16-PAGE ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL) 
NASHVILLE, TENN., 


Have; doctaed to, at once, put its a omaasty. 
list. Contract for space n 
no extra ¢ — 


colt Paths with over Us 


papers for a certain aa “of advertising 
ee = For this space (which we have sold) 
we give coupons, each good for a subscrip- 
tion. By this plan we secure from 50 to 250 
“aan subscribers in each county. 
sctgrisn ADDIN from 2,000 to 8,000 sub- 
Ae r mont ixpect to ‘have a 
tal of 40,000 to 50,000 in de = months. 
Books Open. Inspecticn Iavited. 


sh 
seSidaserace, niimiber copies ibe each 
“AB BVERTISIMG.RATE Cheapest on 


use, considering the 
= you get go ty rns than m any 
other paper. ty - mited. 


Have closed 


“co' untry news- 


ro 
As we give 


ong = a ae | merit, they are willing 
payf ris zh a "do not have to 


F TH 
FAMILY, « Fe Ap cpasidentag 2! class 5 
e rth more to adver- 
ace han oop 60,000 Ad RA ordinarily. 
For sample copy, advertising rates, etc., 


address as above. 
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The Montgomery 
(Alabama) 





Advertiser 


SF 


son 
SASS 


NY 

2 
AwuSN 
ZC! 

~~ 


RSS 
SMV 








DAILY, over 
SUNDAY, 


GUARANTEED CIRCULATION : 


WEEKLY, exceeding 


7,000 
7,500 
9,000  & 











re ws\ ERG LG NAGE 


TAS 
PASO 





The largest and best circulation in the State of 
Alabama. For rates and other information address 


PERRY LUKENS, JR., 


New York Representative, 


YAN 


at) 
P22 CA ALF ALFIE 
ASD CREASE SII 


29 Tribune Building. 


NEANCANS 


AS 











Quality anal 
rair Dealing 


‘*T believe that it does not so much de- 
pend upon what the line of goods is as 
upon what the merits of the goods are, 
and as to the system with which you carry 


on your business.’ 


This was the answer given by Mr. Charles F. Jones to 
the question : 

“ What is the most difficult subject to advertise?” 

My style of advertising was entirely original in the ink 
business, and brought me lots of orders; but the merits 
of my goods, and the system with which I carry on my 
business, were the means of retaining my customers. 
Without these qualities my advertisements would be use- 
less, as a printer who becomes dissatisfied with an ink 
house will never use their goods again. 

My guarantee is that my inks are the best that money 
can buy, and my terms are cash with the order, whether 
you are a large city printer or a small country jobber. 

If the goods are not satisfactory send them back, and I 
will refund your money and pay all charges. 

Send for my price list and printed specimens. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 8 Spruce St., New York. 
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West Superior, Wis., 
May —, 1898. 


We beg to announce to the advertising 
patrons of the Superior EvEninG TELEGRAM 
and to space buyers in general that we have 
purchased and installed a new fast perfect- 
ing press (Scott U. N., speed 12,000 an 
hour), made necessary by the already large 
circulation of the Eveninc TELEGRAM in 
Superior and Northern Wisconsin. We ex- 
pect to largely increase the circulation of 
the Eventnc TeLrecram during the next 
few months and to offer advertisers the one 
best paper in Northern Wisconsin with the 
undisputed largest circulation. The Even- 
ING TELEGRAM asks your consideration in 
placing future advertising. Appreciating 
the liberal patronage which has enabled us 
to secure for the EveninG TELEGRAM the 
best press facilities of any paper at the head 
of Lake Superior, and hoping to secure on 
the basis of circulation and merit a continu- 
ation and increase of business, we remain, 


Yours respectfully, 
EVENING TELEGRAM, 
West Superior, Wis. 
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THE HERALD 


has more 
paid 
subscribers 





SALT LAKE CITY 


than any other paper 
published. It is the 
home paper—the paper 
that pays. 


ee - 
—— <n Bk nis 2 


E. KATZ ADV. AGENCY, 


REPRESENTATIVES, 


Temple Court, New York. 
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When It Had 
200,000 People 
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Illinois Was 30 Years Old 
[Missouri Was 30 Years Old 
lowa Was 20 Years Old 
Nebraska Was 20 Years Old 
Kansas Was 15 Years Old 
Oklahoma Was 6 Years Old 


There are only three Railroads which 
reach Oklahoma’s 250,000. These three 


center in Wichita. During the year, YN 
1897, the 


Wichita Eagle Printed 
1,389 Columns 
of Oklahoma Dispatches 











No other Associated Press Daily Printed 
One.Tenth that amount. The EAGLE 
will print more Columns in 1898—and 
the EAGLE is the Daily Oklahoma YN 


reads. 
R. P. TIURDOCK, 


YN 
Business Manager. — YN 
YN 
gN 
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The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 


*‘ The Rookery,’’ Chicago. 
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War Doesn’t Stop Them. 


Sgars, Rogsuckx & Co. (Incorporated). 
Cheapest Supply House on Earth. t 

Cuicaco, June 4, 1898. 
Mr. Joseph W. Kennedy, Adv. Mgr. Tue Vickery & Hitt Co., No. 520 

Temple Court Building, New York, me U3 

Dear Sir—I take pleasure in testifying to the merits of the Vickery & Hill 
List as an advertising medium, and perhaps there is nothing I could say that 
would recommend these mediums as highly as the fact that I have been a con- 
stant advertiser in these columns for the past 12 years, during which time I have 
expended in this list alone probably upwards of $100,000, and the last few years 
we have used larger space pees ever before. We are now about to close a yearly 
contract aggregating upwards of $25,000, and as we use every possible means of 
knowing that our advertising pays, you can be sure that we make this invest- 


ment of upwards of $25,000 annually in this list at a handsome profit. Very 
truly yours, Sears, Rorsuck & Co., 
Per R. W. SEARS, Prest. 


“The Very Cream.” 


Erte, Pa., May, 1898. 


Tue Vickrey & Hitt Co., 520 Temple Court, New York: 

GENTLEMEN— We have used the Vickery & Hill List continuously for the 
past eight years, and it gives me pleasure to inform you that for profitable re- 
turns for the money invested, these papers stand at the head. They are among 
the few papers that pay the whole year round. We consider these publications 


the very cream of mail-order business. Yours very truly, 
Lake Erie Mrc. Co. 


“1 Know Absolutely.” 


Mapame A. Ruprert, Complexion Specialist. 
Main Uffice, 6 East Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
New York, June 6, 1898. 


Joseph W. Kennedy, Temple Court, New York City: 
Dear Sir—I have used the Vickery & Hill List for years and I trace all 
\ returns from ** keyed ads.”’ I know absolutely how papers pay me. 
I take pleasure in informing you that the Vickery & Hill List always pays 
me, and it has so good a record on my “ returns’’ books that I would not think 
of leaving it off my list. Yours truly, Mme, A. Ruppert. 


We print and mail every month 


1,500,000 COPIES 


of the family magazines composing the 


Vickery & Hill List. 


Vickery & Hill Co., = 520 Temple Court, New York. 
JOSEPH W. KENNEDY, Advertising Manager. 
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Oakland 
Cribune 


is known to advertisers as one of the 
best paying dailies in the far West. 
It has their confidence and_ their 
business. Over 8,700 families sub- 
scribe for it. Its rates are higher 
than other Oakland papers, but it 
brings much greater results. To 


the advertiser a paper is known by 


the results it brings. 


Arve you in the Tribune ? 


€. Katz Adv. Agency, 


Representatives, 


230 Temple Zourt, New York City. 
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OPINIONS. 


‘*Our advertising has produced more inquiry that can be traced to 
LA PREsSE, and sold more goods, than has resulted from the same 
space used in any other large papers since the establishment of our 
business.”’ FRANCO-AMERICAN CHEMICAL CoO., 

North Adams, Mass., Montreal, Que. 





‘*LA PRESSE is a most interesting paper, and one of the most pro- 
gressive foreign papers in America,’’ NATH’L C. FOWLER. 


‘* We thank you for the kindness and thought you have given to 
our advertising. We have received hundreds of letters from the 
readers of LA PREssE, and thus far we are much pleased with our 
advertisements in your paper.” R. GARLAND, 

Manager American Dunlop Tire Co. 





‘*T would beg to congratulate LA PRESSE on its advertising pages. 
It is the finest paper I have seen since I arrived in Canada, as 
regards presswork and display type. Anything that helps to make 
an advertisement attractive helps to make it effective.’’ 

L. D. RAY, Advertising Manager, American Tire Co. 





‘*During the past year we can trace more direct results to our 
advertising in LA PRESSE than any other two of the large papers in 
which our advertisements appear.’’ 

THE SLOANE MEDICINE CoO., Hamilton, Ont. 





i 
‘By the way, we think we are having very good results from 
LA PRESSE.” DR. CHASE MEDICINE CoO., 
Toronto and Buffalo. 


‘‘T am astonished. A $15.00 advertisement in your paper has 
brought me $197.00 of new business in one month.” 
DR. J. VERSAILLES, Dentist, Montreal. 


‘*LA PRESSE is responsible for the success of our business in the 
Province of Quebec.” Dr. JEAN MEDICINE CO., Montreal. 


LA PRESSE, 


Largest Daily Circulation 
in Canada, without exception. Montr eal ° 
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‘*TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE.”’ 





THE STAMP gg 
OF ORIGINALITY. 


®R 
When 


you want 
high-grade 
lithographing 
or 

printing 
send to 
The 

Gibbs 

& 
Williams 
Co. 

18 & 20 
Oak Street, 
N. Y., 


corner New 


Chambers 








‘ PRESS OF 
) THE GIBBS & WILLIAMS CO 


16 &220 OAK STAY 
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MOFFET’S PHARMACY, 


JAMES MOFFET, Jr, DAVID_MOFFET;' M. D, 
Graduate in P harmacy. 





Philadelphia, May 25, 1898.) 
RIPANS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK. 

Gents :—The sale of the Ripans Tabules is extensively growing 
in my neighborhood. ‘We formerly kept the stock in a case at the far 
end of the store, but it seems every other customer wanted a box of 
Ripans, and we were compelled to have them directly on the dispensing 
counter to save time in going to and fro.in getting them, and now we 
find it saves many a step in having them at.the spot where we are 
waiting on the customer, I inclose a diagram of actual experience with 
the goods. They are certainly a good seller, the profits are satisfactory 
and the formula can’t be beat.. I speak from experience; as 

Dien «Mihm 9" anzeny en a 
a. > LL Lhe Laer Z wand  ~ ot , 
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THE LARGEST AND BEST 
FIVE-CENT MAGAZINE 


Each number is worth 
double the cost price— 
128 pages for only 5c. 


za | 
7 
Che Half our : 
| 
<<< 


Complete Stories, Poems, Serial 
Stories, Editorial Comments, Cor- 


a 


respondents’ Department, Music 
and fine Illustrations. 

No cheap magazine gives adver- 
tisers as large return. 

Make your contracts now and 
secure the benefits of the exceed- 
ingly low rates. 

Advertising agents will quote you 
prices, or address us. 

Copies of the “HALF HOUR” 
on all news-stands. 








Send for Sample Copy. 


George Munro's Sons, 
17 to 21 Vandewater St., New York. 
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An Advertising Text-Book 





“Tam connected with the advertising depart- 
ment of one of the largest newspapers in this 
country and the manager had occasion to compli- 
ment me the other day on some advertising matter 
I had prepared, remarking that he noted rapid 
progress. 

“T told him that I read Printers’ INK relig- 
iously and studied it as I would a text-book at col- 
lege, every week, and believed the knowledge 
gained was as good as five years’ experience, and 
he replied : ‘I guess that’s so.’ 

“And I do not believe there could be anything 
more gratifying said of you than the above truth 
only too gladly given by 

“F, A, PARTENHEIMER.” 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 9, 1897. 














Advertising is a constantly mov- 
ing, growing, expanding science; its 
foundation principles are exemplified 
in,new ways every day; so that a 
little journal like Printers’ [nk— 
brimful of the actualities of advertis- 
ing expounded by thoughtful and 
practical men—can not fail to be ed- 
ucative in the highest sense to every 
earnest student of the art. 


PRINTERS’ INK is a journal for advertisers and 
is published weekly. A sample copy can be had 
for 10 cents. A yearly subscription costs $s. 
For $10 any one may have a paid-up subscription 
from now until the end of the century—that is, 
until January 1, 1901. Address PRINTERs’ INK, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 
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Akron, 


Beacon-Journal. 


Ashtabula, 


Beacon. 


Bellefontaine, 
Index. 


Bucyrus, 
Telegraph. 


Cambridge, 


Jeffersonian, 


Defiance, 


East Liverpool, 
Crisis. 


Findlay, 
Republican. 


Gallipolis, 


Journal. 


Hamilton, 
Republican-News 


Ironton, 
Irontonian. 


Kenton, 
News. 


Lancaster, 
Eagle. 


Lima, 
Times-Democrat. 


Mansfield, 


News. 


Marietta, 
Register. 


[Marion, 
Star. 


IMassillon, 
Independent. 


lit. Vernon, 
News. 


Newark, 
Tribune. 


Norwalk, 
Reflector. 


Piqua, 
Call. 





Republican-Express. 


Portsmouth, 





THE 


Select List 


OF 


Ohio Dailies 


will carry your adver- 
tisement to more homes 
for the same amount of 
money than you could 
possibly reach by ran- 
dom advertising. Cor- 
respond with this list 
of papers for rates. 
They are the cream of 


the State. 





Warren, 
Times. Chronicle. 
Salem, Wooster, 
News. Republican. 
Xenia, 
Sandusky, Gazette and 
Register. Torchlight. 
Sydney, Youngstown, 
Democrat-News. Vindicator. 
Springfield, Zanesville, 
Republic-Times. Courier. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 


to eCCOOeeeerooes 
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Most of the ads shown this week 
are particularly seasonable and timely 
and they nearly all show on their faces 
just what business they are specially 
intended for; but don’t imagine that 
there may not be some good in them} 
for you even if your business is not 
the same as any of them. 

Whatever your business may be it 
is worth your while to read these ads, 





as you are likely to find good pointers 
in them which may be adapted for'| 
your own use. 


2 
a 


FLIES AND 
FLY FISHING.... 


The love for fishing with the fly 
has increased wonderfully the 
past few years. We are inclined 
to the belief that fly fishing has be- | 
come popular because it is the 

| 
| 


IgE Tp 


CLEANEST, EASIEST, LEAST EX- 
PENSIVE mode of fishing, and we 
all love to witness the act of 
**rising.”” Women and children 
can “ fly-fish ’? when they shrink 
from contact with worms and 
other forms of bait. 

= We have a large and well- 
5. chosen list of artificial flies and 
we shall be glad to make a se- 
lection for those who are unfa- 
miliar with the styles if they will 
come in and tell us the locality 
they are to be used. We make 
a specialty of flies for 

Biack Bass AND LARGE Brook 

Trout oF MAINE AND THE 
Niricon. Best “ WILL- 
IAMSON ”’ BRAND. 


W. J. Williamson & Co., 
15 CLARK STREET. 


TM TT TN 


bill 


bt 


















Be Comfortable. 


Have your house fitted with our 


SCREEN WINDOWS AND 
DOORS. 


A variety of styles in all sizes al- 
ways on hand, 
- ALEXANDER WHITE, 
132 AND 134 EAST STREET. 
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BATHING | 
SUITS 
MEN’S 


Pure worsted, in black, navy and 
, Maroon, decorated with woven 
‘ stripes of silk in Roman colors 
‘ around knees, shoulder and bottom 
’ of jersey. 
y 


$7.50 a suit 


Caps to match, $1! each. 


Other fane: Wessted Suits with 4 
colored silk stripes, $4 and $5.50. 

Pure worsted suits with colored 
trimmings, $3 and $s. 


> 
Boys 
Cotton Suits, striped all over, navy 
with white or red stripes ; fast 
colors, 75¢. 
All worsted suits, plain black or 
blue, $1.75. 











rr 


) 


Wave & Co., 


50 SAND STREET. 


SOS LE 








*Phone rors. 


FOR COLD 
LUNCHEONS 


This list, though only a partial one, 
will show that our stock of delicacies 
of this nature is very complete. We 
cook our own hams and know that 
they are delicious. Potted chicken, 
turkey and ham, pickled tongues, 
finest olives, sweet pickles, imported 
sardines, sliced smoked beef, soused 
mackerel, baked beans, crackers, 
boneless chicken and turkey, lobster 
and salmon, velvet skin lemons, pre- 
serves and jellies, boneless cooked 
ham, 


SPOT CASH 


Grocery and Market, 
120 JOHN STREET. 











The ad about trunks and satchels 
shows how much advertising value 
there is in a thorough description of 
any article which you want to sell for 
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a leader. You can not describe such 
an article any too plainly. Tell all 
there is about it just as if you were 
showing it to a customer and if pos- 
sible use a cut. 


: 
. 
: 


WELL-MADE 
TRUNKS, 
SATCHELS, Etc. 


The appearance of your traveling 
equipment influences decidedly the 
treatment you receive at the hands of 
public servants and others. Many 
people recognize your outfit as an in- 
dex to your social standing. Besides 
this economy is in itself a sufficient 
argument in favor of buying‘well-made, 
well-finished Trunks and Satchels, 


None Better Made thamours. 


Women’s Combination Dress Trunks 
—basswood box -- canvas covered —- 
four hardwood slats on top—heavy 
iron bound, good locks and No. 4 
bolts—bonnet tray and one extra dress 


tray. 
28-inch, $4.50 30-inch, $4.75 
32-inch, $5.00 34-inch, $5.25 
36-inch, $5.50 40-inch, $6.00 
Womem’s combination dress trunks 
—large size basswood box—covered 
with good duck—four hardwood slats 
on top—leather bound, brass trim- 
ming, excelsior lock, two oak-tanned 
straps over cover, bonnet tray and 
one extra dress tray. 


: 
; 
M 
L 


y 
¢ 32-inch, $13.00 36-inch, $14.50 
38-inch, $15.25 40-inch, $16.00 
Steamer trunks—description and 


prices. 
Satchels—description and prices. 
T. RAVEL & CO., 
400 WASHINGTON, ST. 
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Quesesesesssets oe at 
e 
$ Two Ways ° 
S Of Getting Glasses. 
e 


® One to go toa first-class optician, @ 
@ have your eyes properly tested, @) 
® and get what you need--the other S 
@ to go to a merchant who keeps @ 
® spectacles, make a “‘ grab in the @ 
@ bag,” as it were, get a pair that © 
® don’t fit you (although it may @ 
@ seem so for the moment), run ®) 
® the risk of ye, your eyesight @ 
@ entirely—and all for avery small ®) 
® difference in expense. — * 
@ ~ If you need the services of a @ 
® good optician we can serve you @ 
@ —well and cheaply. 

5 

e 


Open, Eyes & Co., 
@LOLOLOLOLOLOLOLE® 







© 44 Spring St. 
» pring 
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. 
American 
Navy Blue 
Serge 
e 
Suits 
Like the American Navy 
they have shown them- 
selves to be made of the 
right material. 

These suits are all wool, 
the color will not fade nor 
run, are sewed with ver 


best silk and finely tail- 
ored throughout. 


Coats are lined, unlined or 
half lined. Price, 


$10 


Serge Coats and Vests, $4. 
Linen Crash Suits, $3. 
Alpaca Coats, $2. 

Fancy Vests, $1 to $5. 


FREEMAN & CO., 


ce 122 Sout Sr, 
Cu UU a 


a ee ee 
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= Fashionable Clothing. * 
S 6 & 
PAS] ox 
s< Almost Every man NK 
PSI . admits that ready-to-wear 3% 
%% clothing can be and is made possess- 2% 
js; ing as much merit as far as style, 2% 
3s fabric and finish are concerned, as > 
3s the best product of the tailor. The > 
s chief objections to ready-made gar- 3% 
ys ments are based upon the fitting 3% 
%% qualities. Our clothing is designed 3% 
3% by the best tailors in the country— >< 
x such men as few custom-tailors can 2% 
%% afford to employ—and the propor- 2s 
% tions of the garments are perfect. 7x 
% They are made in slim, regular and 2 
%% stout sizes ; in cases of irregular or 2x 
%% unusual development, our own force 7° 
% of competent tailors make all alter- re 
BS ations necessary to a perfect fit. Ss 
<: The following prices are <% 
£2 he lowest se 
%< that can be quoted on clothing war- 3% 
SS ranted to give satisfaction. ¥S 
Ss P ae 
is Marcial, Ney & Co., a 
Ss 7x 
S 25 Washington St. 2x 
Dy 4 





AY 
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| Tailoring. 
i i Li hi i hi hi hi hi hi hi hi hi hi hi hi hi he 
4 
body ‘alike, She gives prewy | |g Zuemadedilteprofer. = 
teeth to some people and irregu- $ 2 
lar, unshapely teeth to others. > WE ARE GIVING $ 
Sometimes an otherwise prett | . — 
mouth is made repulsive 1 <a 3 demonstrations daily in the art of > 
teeth. It is our business to sup- $ Correct Tailoring. Our customers > 
eg RR healing enna € are models of neatness and fashion, $ 
y et pe Steck: dkaadincid 3 and we take pride in having them > 
teeth look white and pearly, We $ or ln oe perticuter Mf your 2 
can straighten irregular teeth. $ pen og be oo ee —— we 2 
We can supply artificial teeth 1$ 1 a Seo ae 
almost as serviceable as natural i‘. fs please the man of exact- P 4 
a“ Gases stop decay. We |g in taste. The man hardest to please 2 
can remove offending teeth with- , oe the one we want. Won't you let 2 
out pain. Wecan doeverything $ us demonstrate this with you? Suits 2 
in dentistry in the best manner $ $20up. Top coats, $25 up. 2 
and at moderate cost. > saa Pi Swen, — q 
ational Life g-, 161 Salem St. 
BROWNSON DENTAL CO. Cenanamanaamnaades 
rown OCK, 
Plumbing. 
The Skeleton 
MANY A [AN : 
with the reputation of buying 
| from the highest priced tailors is bad plumbing. It’s 
oa s - —, — us. | out of sight, its defects are 
Bey shawl’ he Ngan || | Sometimes ndunpected bu it 
we have introduced special | co the health. easioncaeraaage. 
sizes for tall, slender men || When we do plumbing it is 
and stout, short men, we can | | well done-it is as near perfec- 
usually fit hem without even | | tion as human skill can bring it. 
an alteration. | It stays done, too—it isn’t con- 
stantly getting out of order. 
FOR BOYS Safety and economy both urge 
} you to come to us. 
also we make every7size and | WILLIAI D. WILLIS. 
style, and it is quite easy to | 
select what you want from our 
stock. Folks that haven’t a 
boy will want to borrow one when they see | 
the nice Suits and Reefers ; 
we’re showing in , win- aeuenus & 
dows. We can suit the size Z ° = 
of the boy and the size : Bring = 
ot the pocket-book. Your 
| By the bye, p i 
have you ever seen better rescriptions 
dressed store windows than 
we have this week? Every- To 
thing that is new and stylish : } 
for men and boys’ wear is on display, || Us 
and every garment can be || 
aye bee 9 from the —— = _ Sick people can’t afford to take an 
we should esteem it a favor || chances when having prescriptions filled. 
if an a pee oe the ||= The best physicians in the world can 
goods and look at the price || 5 have no success unless the remedies pre- 
tickets. = |= scribed are made of pure drugs and put 
Boys’ Suits are $1.50 to up by : competent pharmacist. We take 
} 3. O. : | particular pride in keeping our stock 
Youths’ Suit’s, $4.00 to || pure and in giving extra care to the com- 
$10.00. s . || pounding of prescriptions. There’s 
gin ae Suits, $4.50 to nothing pd about our prices—a fair 
5. ° = profit is all we want. 
Men’s Overcoats, $7.50 to ||: ’ es — 
$12.00. |= THE BOSTON DRUG STORE 
Boys’ Overcoats, $4.00 to $8.00. | EAST SIDE SQUARE. 
: —— 7 nents 
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There is not 
a single 


ingredient in 














| CUTELIX 








, 


that can possibly harm 
the most delicate skin. 
On the contrary, its 
effect is soothing, heal- 
ing, stimulating and 
above all, CLEANSING. 
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RESSSE SESE SSS SSS: 
eDOeEDOLD TT >wo-a Sew D> 
It is 
conceded 
that in 


Street Zar 
Advertising 


we control 
the best and largest 
list of cities— 





Have 

the greatest number 

of known, 

successful advertisers— 


Do 
the largest business 
in the world— 


' And 
| that our rates are 
the lowest for 
legitimate service. 


Geo. Kissam § 0. 


| i 253 Broadway, New York. 


+ @ 
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DEPARTMENT 





‘By Charles Austin Bates. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
negnes or — for advertising. As many as — will receive full, honest, earnest 
criticism. There is no charge for it. PRINTERS’ 


OF CRITICISM. 


NK ‘ pays the freight.’ 


FOtOt ooereees eeeed 





I reproduce the text of what is, in 
some ways, the oddest and most inter- 
esting booklet I have come across this 
year. 

I reproduce it for two or three rea- 
sons. One is for the idea it gives of 
the English opinion of American busi- 
ness methods. Another, the possible 
insight that it gives into English busi- 
ness methods. Another, that it is sim- 
ply an additional straw which seems to 
show that the winds of international 
trade are blowing toward America. 

Mr. Garratt, the writer of the book, 
was in New York a short time ago, 
and while here he lost a cigar. 

At about half past two one morning 
he was eating a late supper or an early 
breakfast, whichever you choose, at an 
uptown restaurant. With him was a 
salesman of Hance Bros. & White, of 
Philadelphia. 

Restaurants in London close early 
—you can’t get anything to eat there 
at half past two in the morning. 

It seemed remarkable to Mr. Garratt 
that restaurants were open all night in 
New York. The Philadelphia man 
asserted that that was not at all strange 
—that all sorts of business places were 
open all night in New York, and that, 
in fact, he could sell his goods in New 
York City at any time in the twenty- 
four hours. 

This statement seemed so prepos- 
terous that a bet was the result. 

The two went forth, and the Phila- 
delphia man found an open drug store 
and sold fifteen pounds of chocolate 
for its soda fountain. 

I have wandered away from the 
booklet, but here it is. Read it care- 
fully and see if there isn’t food for 
thought in it. 

Have You Thought of Great Britain— 
of the world-wide British Empire, and what a 
field there may be waiting for you to plow and 
reap a great harvest from there? 

Forty million people here are waiting for 


your article. 
American Successes 
would nearly always take here if properly ad- 
vertised and cleverly handled. 
Would It Pay? 

It is paying the proprietors of Mother po l’s 
Syrup, Scott’ 's Emulsion, Carter’s L. Pills, 
Munyon’s Remedies and a score of a ian 








” 


ican “‘ Proprietaries 
Why not you? 


to a pretty good tune. 


Read What an American Who Knows Says. 

Mr. J. M. Boyle, manager of the Golden 
Specific Company, etc.,of Cincinnati, has been 
advertising in America and Europe ten or 
fifteen years. “I asked,” writes a PRINTERS’ 
INK interviewer : “How about your English 
advertising?’ 

“During the dull times our advertising in 
the English papers enabled us to run our busi- 
ness on this {the American] side. . . I 
have been studying advertising over there’ for 
ten years, and [I tell you there’s a lot of money 
to be made out of the English people.” 

“* Does your advertising pay in those English 
papers? . 

“Yes, and it doesn’t cost us much, either— 
not half what it costs in American papers.’ 

Think of the concentrated opportunity. You 
could just about lay down the British Isles in 
New York State, but in that little space you 
have forty million veople under your hand. 
You can cover them fike a hen on her eggs, and 
hatch forth fortunes if you sit close for awhile 
and generate a little of the warmth of energy 
and enthusiasm. Those chicks are inside there 
sure enough and will come out to reward the 
careful tender. 

Now! Best of All if You Are Ready. 

Epoch-making events for men, businesses and 
nations happen on the conjunction of the right 
man and the lucky moment. The lucky moment 
is Now, while this great wave of sympathy and 
interest for America and all things American is 
sweeping through the British Empire. People 
who know me both in England and America 
recognize that I am the right man for this sort 
of work. Therefore it is more than likely that 
one or two big extensions of American busi- 
nesses are going to happen before long. I 
shall only take such things in hand as my 
knowledge of the British temperament and 
needs warrants me in firmly believing are likely 
to succeed, 

But Mind How You Pick Your A gent. 

There is a splendid market for you here if 
properly worked. Ha! There’s the rub. 
Who’s to do it? An American would be the 
man, but whilst his snap and vim would attract 
some, he wouldn’t know the peculiar tempera- 
ment, and again would find himself shut out by 
the clannish trait in the British character. An 
Englishman? But then too often you miss that 
snap andvim. Whothen? A man who has 
both—who knows Englishmen (being one) and 
who has lived and schemed in America and won 
a knowledge of American manners and methods. 

Satisfaction Seldom Results 
from placing such agencies with old and crusted 
wholesale houses. It took two or three genera- 
tions to make those businesses, and by the 
same token would take them as long to make 
yours. Can you wait? Do you want your 
article “listed,” then shelved, then, “‘ Please 
God it sells, please God it don’t?”’ If so, I’m 
not the man you’re looking for, but, 
Tf You Want a Hustler 
whol make vour article go, who has both the 
will and *he knowledge how to do it, whose 
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dictionary doesn’t include the words “ tired 
nor ‘fail,’ kindly note my address. No 
trouble to furnish references—both English and 
American. 
American Goods Need an American 
Specialist 

as their introducer. On this point note the re- 
marks of Col. Geo. W. Bell, U. S. Consul: 
“It requires great skill and patience to intro- 
duce goods in any British community, but when 
introduced the market is reliable. . . . 
There is another suggestion I desire to make, 
and that is the propriety of our manufacturers 
avoiding the employment of agencies on too 
general a basis. Reference is here made to 


what § known as distributing or wholesale 
firms lusively of local or British ante- 
cedents.¥ Then, after speaking of the action 


of such a firm, who though “ agents ” for cer- 
tain American goods, pushed others of British 
manufacture instead, he continues: ‘‘ This firm 
had only a general interest in selling goods of 
their ‘ line,’ but not in selling the goods of any 
particular country or manufacturer. I was 
dissatisfied with this condition, and when a 
am representative came who had a particu- 
ar interest in selling these goods the sales 
doubled in a few months and trebled in less 
than one and one-half years. . Many 
splendid articles of American make have been 
placed in the hands of general merchants or 
agents only to be shelf-worn, never being shown 
to buyers or even mentioned. Some secure the 
agencies for the very purpose of keeping the 
goods out of other hands and so out a the 
markets. . . . A distributing firm is lim- 
ited to the trade it controls, and no other dis- 
tributing firm will handle a line controlled by a 
competitor, but is rather stimulated to seek 
agencies of a similar nature in self-protection. 
An agent or representative must be able to 
sell to all distributing houses to command the 
market and secure the result of a successful in- 
troduction. It is my notion that American 
specialties should be placed in the hands of 
American specialists. I mean that a distribut- 
ing agent who handles everything from eve 
place is not the best medium through whic 
American makes can reach foreign buyers. 
_ _ Special lines should be placed in 
special hands.” 

That is the kind of service I offer you. 

I Can Give You 

1, All the use you require of my extensive 
and centrally situated London premises (six 
large floors occupying entire building), to be 
named on your advertising as your own British 
depot. 

$ An established connection and unique 
reputation with the trade as a successful intro- 
ducer of American specialties. 

3. An open and active business connection 
with leading British colonial houses. 

4. An honest, strenuous, personal interest 
applied to your business as if you were here 
doing it yourself. 

5. A knowledge of the people and of the best 
media through which the advertising should go 
so as to reach them, according to the amount of 
the advertising appropriation and the nature of 
the article. 

6. “The service you ought to have at the 
price you ought to pay.” 

While Weighing the Pros and Cons 
of a launch-out over here, remember: London 
is the market of the world, That very conserv- 
ative trait which makes the British so slow to 
move and so hard to win makes their business, 
once won, yours for always. You want a foot- 
hold over here, as that takes your article 
throughout the world—to our great colonies 
(with the probable advantage to you of the 
prospective preferential tariffs, etc., likely to 
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be soon laid down there, for goods shipped 
from England), Take Australasia, for instance. 
I have open and active business agency arrange- 
ments with the first firms in Sydney, Adelaide, 
Melbourne, Brisbane, Perth and Dunedin 
(New Zealand), to whom I am regularly ship- 
ping goods and into whose hands I can at once 
place your article on a healthy basis if you 
want it to reach those territories. (If you ap- 
proach them through London, the door is open ; 
if direct from America, you’ll have to fight Reed 
for it.) The same again for all the leading 
centers in South Africa. I have recently 
shipped Goons goods from London 
to Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, Durban, Pre- 
toria, Johannesburg, Bloemfontein, etc., etc. 

I Am Open for Another Good Agency. 

Anyhow, if you’d like further information, 
kindly write J. E. Garratt, 
120 Southwark St., London, S. E. 

If you are not ready yet, kindly file this for 
future use, or forward to friend it may interest. 

+*,* 

Mr. T. C. Taylor of the Madison, 

Va., Vews, sends me the following ad- 


vertisement: 





“STAG” PAINTS. 

Warranted to be as good and as economical 
as any made. Satisfaction guaranteed. Get 
estimates from us before buying. 

MATTRASSES. 

Examine onr line. Nobody can furnish bet- 
ter goods for the same money. 

NEW DRESS GOODS. 

Figured Mohairs, Sicilian Cloths, Silks, 
Dimities, Prints, etc. 50-inch black Llano 
Silk for waists and dresses, 75c. 

MILLINERY. 

Don’t get the idea, on account of the large 
business we have been doing, that our stock is 
incomplete. We are constantly adding the 
newest things in Hats, Flowers, Ribbons, etc. 

R. & G. CORSETS. 

We have transferred our corset stock to the 
millinery department and have added to the 
line of well-known brands the celebrated R. & 


G. Corsets. 
JEWELRY. 

Cuff Buttons, Collar Buttons, Waist Sets, 
Watch Chains, Rings, Charms, Breast Pins 
Belt Buckles, etc. 

SHOES AND TIES. 

Large Stock, New Styles and Low Prices. 
E.T. KRIDER & CO. 
CURTAINS AND POLES. 

SWEET ORR PANTS AND OVERALLS. 
ROCKINGHAM WARE, 

MEN’S AND BOYS’ SUITS. 

Ireproduce it because it is good, 
bad and indifferent. 

After all, this is not so very remark- 
able. Most ads answer the same de- 
scription. Most of them are good in 
some particular, bad in some particu- 
lar, and indifferent, flat and useless in 
the rest. 

The worst thing about this ad is its 
display. The four lines that I have 
placed at the bottom of the ad were 
set around the outside of the border. 

The best thing about the ad is that 
it advertises advertised brands. 
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For instance the R. & G. Corset 
Co. is just now spending quite a large 
amount of money in papers like the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, the Delineator, 
the Christian Herald, etc. Krider & 
Co. are smart enough to take advan- 
tage of this fact and focus all of that 
expensive advertising in their own 
store. Be dhe 

Sweet, Orr & Co’s. pants and over- 
alls are pretty well known all over the 
country. By advertising them Krider 
& Co. get the benefit of all the adver- 
tising that Sweet, Orr & Co. have 
done in Krider & Co.’s town. 

The ordinary, flat part of the ad is 
all the rest of it. 

Notice the talk about jewelry and 
shoes. 

Does it interest you? 

Does it give you any information ? 

Does it make you feel that you 
really need and ought to buy anything 
in either line? 

Does it give you any intimation that 
Krider & Co. can do any better for 
you in either line than any one else 
can? 

Not a bit of it. 

This part of the ad is simply a waste 
of space. A white spot would have 
been better than the matter that is 
used. 

Wicuita, Kansas, June 9g, 1808. 
Charles Austin Bates, New York: 

Dear Sitr—We note your criticism in 
Printers’ INK of June 1 in regard to “Blot- 
ter Advertising.’”? We inclose you our blotter, 
that we mail with every invoice that we send 
out. We have been using them about one 
year. They cost us a 7 price. Do you 
think that the results would justify the ex- 
pense? We read yourarticles in the PRINTERS’ 
Ink with a good deal of interest. If you think 
this worthy of a passing notice in the PRINTERS’ 
Ink should be glad to read it. Respectfully, 

J. C. Dunn & Bro. 

If you expect me to give you in- 
telligent answers, and to make this de- 
partment useful to you, you must ask 
your questions intelligently. 

The writer of this letter certainly 
can not expect to get any information. 
He asks if I think the results would 
justify the expense of his blotters. 
He doesn’t tell me what the expense 
is. He also says he has been using 
them for about a year. In that time 
he ought to know for certain whether 
or not the results justify the expense. 

A man has no business to go ahead 
with a thing for a year without know- 
ing anything about whether or not it 
is paying. The object of advertising 
is to sell goods. It ought to show 
signs of selling them pretty quickly. 


There are instances, of course, where 
the results from advertising come very 
slowly, but only a few of us have 
money enough and patience enough to 
wait along time for results. It has 
taken nearly seven years to bring sat- 
isfactory results from Ripans Tabules 
advertising, but that is unusual, and 
the conditions surrounding that adver- 
tising were peculiar. 

The ordinary retailer ought to get 
results the day after his ad appears. I 
don’t mean to say that he ought to get 
enough results to pay for his ad, or to 
pay a profit, but he ought to see some- 
thing coming back. If he follows a 
certain line of advertising for three 
months he ought to be able to tell for 
certain whether or not that kind of ad- 
vertising is the right kind for his busi- 
ness. 

It is all right to count the accumu- 
lative effect of the advertising, but the 
retailer makes a mighty big mistake if 
he doesn’t demand direct and immedi- 
ate results. There is no reason under 
the sun why the retail seller of some- 
thing that people consume every day 
should not get positive and direct re- 
turns from his advertising. He ought 
to be able to see his advertising money 
come back just like a return ball at 
the end of a piece of rubber. If he 
can’t do that there is something wrong 
with his advertising or his store. 

The retailer makes a mistake when 
he uses blotters. 

Nearly all the goods that are sold at 
retail are bought by women. 

About the only exceptions to this rule 
are the goods, like clothing, that are 
made exclusively for men, and it is 
really astonishing how much men’s 
clothing is bought by women. 

Women don’t use blotters. 

In the first place, the average woman 
doesn’t write very much. In the sec- 
ond place, if she does write very much 
she is sure to lose the blotter. 

Blotter advertising is questionable. 

The best thing for the retailer to use 
is the best paper in his city. J.C. Dunn 
& Bro. can probably profitably spend 
in the Wichita Zagle a good deal more 
money than they are now spending 
there. Undoubtedly they could put 
the cost of these blotters into the 
Eagle and get much better returns. 

Moreover, they won’t have to wait a 
year to find out whether or not the re- 
turns justify the expense. They can 
tell that in a month, or in three months 
at the most, 
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ONE EYE WITNESS 
IS BETTER THAN 








TEN HEARSAYS. 





That our papers give results is not 
a matter of hearsay. Hundreds of 
eye witnesses (advertisers) testify 
to the fact that the way to get 


Results is to advertise in 


MONTHLY 





Boyce’s weexues 


The monthly has a proved circula- 
tion of over 500,000 copies and the 
weeklies over 600,000; the rate per 
line in each is $1.60, no discounts. 
Come and go as you please. Let 
your results determine the length 


of your contract. 


YOURS FOR RESULTS, 


WD. BOICE C0., *>ex.2wan 
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Greatest Circulation of any newspaper on 
earth. Greatest publicity for advertisers for 
less cost per thousand circulation than any 
other advertising medium. 
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